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CHAPTER | 


INTRODUCTION 


Educational attention recently has been focused sharply on the proposi- 
tion that the modern secondary school curriculum leaves much to be desired 
in the matter of functioning to satisfy the “life adjustment” needs of all of 
the students. An indictment of this kind inevitably stimulates research in 
establishing corroborating facts as well as in providing information which will 
point toward a means for correcting such deficiencies, once they are proved 
to exist. 

In a limited sense, the research reported herein was centered primarily 
on the first part of the general problem stated above, the establishment of 
facts. An attempt has also been made to provide suggestions which will 
enable any high school to make a similar study. The second phase of the 
general problem, that of revising present curricula and developing new cur- 
ricula in light of such information, must await future study of a more ex- 
perimental nature, although some suggestions as to how to carry out such a 
procedure will appear in this report. It would seem that this second phase 
could be most effectively consummated only through close coordination of 
efforts between teachers, administrators, specialists, the students. themselves, 
and the parents. 

These investigators recognize that an all-inclusive study of the problem 
is a difficult and extensive task, and that clearly defined procedures for such 
a study have as yet not been evolved. With respect to procedure, they like- 
wise recognize that this study explores only one type of approach, which in 
itself has not been as comprehensive as might be desired. Wholehearted and 
unquestioned acceptance of conclusions and suggestions which appear in this 
study should be tempered by careful consideration of the content of the data 
and, further, by consideration of whether or not the sample used here is 
broadly representative of that to be found in other situations. 

Main impetus fer the study has grown out of a conviction that high 
school programs, generally speaking, are still too much influenced by an ad- 
herence to traditional patterns and theories rather than by an interest in the 
demonstrable needs and characteristics of youth within society. Research with 
respect to the latter has been somewhat meager and sporadic. There is an 
apparent need for studies which will explore a wide variety of approaches to 
the problem. This study should suggest how one such approach may be 
developed within the school itself. 


Purposes of the study. The twofold problem of studying observable 
characteristics and needs of youth in light of curricular offerings and of es- 
tablishing practical procedures which may be used by others in similar studies 
may be delineated in the following more specific components: 

1. To measure and appraise characteristics of certain groups of high 
school students in a particular school. Data from standardized tests were 
used to throw light on the differentiations that existed between sex and age 
groups in (a) aptitudes, (b) achievement, (c) vocational preferences, and (d) 
mental health. 

2. To secure and evaluate information concerning student attitudes and 
practices in problem areas of student living. Questionnaires were used to 
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gather information from teachers, parents, and the students themselves. The 
questions pertained to (a) personal freedom, (b) personal consideration, (c) 
personal responsibility, (d) personal preferences and attitudes, (e) self-appraisal, 
and (f) personal guidance. 

3. To secure and evaluate information concerning student socialization. 
Two questionnaires were used. One was a questionnaire answered by students 
concerning various phases of their social participation. Only certain parts of 
this questionnaire are reported in this study. The other questionnaire was a 
social distance questionnaire in which students were asked to name pupils 
with whom they liked to associate and those with whom they did not care 
to associate. 

4. To describe and appraise the philosophy and objectives of the school. 
This aspect of the problem consisted of three interrelated phases: (a) to 
present and appraise a philosophy and statement of aims for secondary edu- 
cation that are concerned with youth life adjustment and rooted in considera- 
tion of the demands which society and youth characteristics impose upon the 
high school; (b) to discuss and appraise the interest of the state of Indiana 
in secondary education with respect to social and individual goals growing 
out of the explicit and implicit philosophy of secondary education embedded in 
this interest as related to the philosophy and aims stated in (a) above; and (c) 
to discuss and appraise the underlying philosophy and aims of a particular 
school in relation to (a) and (b) above. 

5. To describe the curricular offerings, guidance service, and student 
activity program in a particular school, and to appraise these in light of 
measurable and observable characteristics and needs of the students. This 
aspect of the general problem incorporated the following phases: (a) descrbi- 
ing and evaluating the course offerings and curricula on the basis of observa- 
tion, study of documents, and interviews with school officials; (b) describing 
and evaluating similarly the offerings in guidance; (c) describing and 
evaluating similarly the offerings in extracurricular activities; (d) ap- 
praising the content of all of the educational offerings; (e) appraising and 
evaluating the guidance procedures with respect to their effectiveness in 
bringing students and offerings together; (f) appraising and evaluating the 
instructional methods; (g) discussing the implications of the measured and 
observed student characteristics for the curriculum; (h) discussing the impli- 
cations of the obtained information about student attitudes and practices for 
the curriculum; and (i) presenting such general conclusions and recommenda- 
tions for the curriculum as are supported by (1) the findings of a study com- 
mittee through visits, observations, records, and other sources of data, and 
(2) the findings resulting from measuring the students and administering 
questionnaires to students, teachers, and parents. 

6. To suggest procedures for conducting similar studies in other schools. 
Although the specific study reported upon is fairly comprehensive, it does 
not contain all the methods which could be recommended for use. It was 
thought, therefore, that an outline of a more comprehensive plan of procedures 
for the study of pupil characteristics, without specific reference to the detailed 
study itself, should be given. 


The sample. The sample used in this study came from one high school 
—a rather large consolidated school which houses all the students in grades 
7 to 12 in one township. Although ostensibly a rural school, the population 
may also be considered somewhat urban in character, since the township 
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itself is coterminous with the boundary of a large city. 

The study included all students who were either 14 years old or 17 years 
old and who had reached that age on or before September, 1948. Thus most 
of these cases were either ninth or twelfth graders, but there were some stu- 
dents from other grades. A breakdown of the students by sex and by grade 
was as follows: 


14-year-old boys 14-year-old girls 
17-year-old boys 17-year-old girls 


Sources of data. During the school year 1948-1949 a comprehensive 
cooperative survey of the school system was being executed. This project 
involved the entire teaching staff, including those of the elementary schools 
in the township and members of the staff of the School of Education at In- 
diana University, whose services had been solicited in an advisory capacity. 
Data were collected pertaining to the usually surveyed areas, such as physical 
equipment, school program, school population, school progress, community 
characteristics, teaching efficiency, and ability of the community to support 
the schools. Many phases of the resulting reports have been utilized in the 
present study. 

During the month of January, four standardized tests were administered 
to the groups of students used in this study. These tests were the Differential 
Aptitude Tests, the Cooperative Reading Comprehension Test (C-1), the 
Kuder Preference Record, and the California Mental Health Analysis. The 
tests were administered over a three-day period, with each group being tested 
intact on each test. 

A questionnaire form was constructed and administered, in order to gain 
information concerning certain student attitudes and practices. This form 
comprised 22 different items, each of which listed five possible alternatives 
to be checked. A form of the questionnaire, differing only slightly from the 
student form, was filled out by teachers. Another form, likewise differing 
slightly in wording only, was filled out by the parents of the students. The 
student form contained an additional feature: after students had been re- 
quested to record their reaction to a number of problems, they were asked 
to record actual practices with regard to some of the same problems, This 
latter feature included 17 of the original 22 items. The two questionnaires 
for students, designed to determine their social maturity and social acceptance, 
were also given in January. 

Other sources of materials included suggested courses of study and sug- 
gested aims and objectives of secondary education as set forth by the Indiana 
State Department of Public Instruction. Also, the administrators and staff 
of the school were asked to draw up their own statement of philosophy and 
of aims and objectives. Personal interviews were held with about one third 
of the students involved; the cases interviewed were selected at random, Data 
from this last source figured only incidentally in the present report, but served 
the purpose of helping to validate information obtained from other sources. 
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Limitations of the study. The findings in this study are universally 
applicable only to situations similar to the sample used. The investigators do 
not hesitate to express the opinion that the characteristics and problems of these 
youth were not inordinately different from those of thousands of other stu- 
dents of the same age. Also, it is felt that this particular high school did 
not differ greatly from many others in Indiana in curricular offerings, teach- 
ing methods, content of courses, guidance procedures, and student activities. 
If anything, it might be classed generally as one of the better schools in the 
state. Groups from other schools may show greater intragroup and inter- 
group differences in measurable and observable characteristics. The important 
point, however, is that they do differ; that stereotyped patterns of courses, 
methods, and content can never serve satisfactorily the educational needs of 
all youth; and that a knowledge of these group characteristics, plus flexible 
application of the learning processes, is essential for educational success. The 
suggestions which arise from a study such as this, especially those pertaining 
to methods of obtaining and utilizing information in curriculum development, 
should be of benefit to any school staff in studying its own situation. 


CHAPTER II 


THE MEASUREMENT PROGRAM 


The first step in gaining information about the characteristics of the stu- 
dents was to administer a program of standardized tests. For this purpose, 
tests were chosen which would measure general ability or aptitudes, reading 
comprehension, vocational preferences, and mental health. Obviously, this 
was a minimum program carried out solely for the purposes of the study itself. 
A full testing program would include more information about the various 
aspects of achievement, and would probably include more tests of specific apti- 
tudes, especially for those who expressed interest in certain areas of learning. 


Aptitudes 


The Differential Aptitude Tests were administered to all 14-year-old and 
17-year-old students included in the study. These tests are purported to be 
measures of abilities which will be predictive of learning success in various 
types of endeavor. Since there are eight tests in the battery, each providing 
a separately interpreted score, the tests have a decided advantage over the 
traditional intelligence test, which ordinarily produces one or, at the most, 
three separate scores. Combined with other information, subtests can be 
used with success in the guidance program, The principal use here was to 
show how sex and age groups differ on such tested characteristics. 

Table I shows the mean scores and corresponding percentiles made by 
the students on the eight parts of the Differential Aptitude Tests, and also the 
percentage of each group who fell in the upper quarter, the middle half, and 
the lower quarter of the norm range. The students were separated on the 
basis of age and sex. For the 14-year-old groups, ninth grade norms were 
used, and for the 17-year-old groups, twelfth grade norms were used, despite 
the fact that not all students in the two age groups were in the grades for 
which norms were used. Since the tests were administered in the middle of 
TABLE I. MEAN SCORE, CORRESPONDING PERCENTILE, AND PERCENTAGES OF 14- AND 17-YEAR-OLD 


SCORED IN THE UPPER QUARTER, MIDDLE HALF, AND LOWER QUARTER OF THE NORM 
RANGE ON EACH TEST IN THE DIFFERENTIAL APTITUDE TEST 


Boys Girls 
Tests Given Each Group 

Percentages Percentaces 
UQ mi 1g X__|ile| Ug 19 

14~YEAR-OLDS 
Verbal reasoning 18.6] 46 | 22 46 32 19.7} 51 | 27 46 27 
Numerical ability 15.0 | 39 2 40 36 15.4 ad 20 48 32 
Abstract reasoning 24.2 47 29 37 33 23.7 51 |30 44 25 
Space relations 38.4 | 47 | 24 44 33 37.1} 58 |30 S51 18 
Mechanical reasoning 39.3 61 | 42 37 21 268.6 | 58 | 36 46 18 
Clerical speed and accuracy | 45.5 44 |, 19 S5 26 56.8} 59 |42 38 19 
Language usage -- spelling 268.0; 42/27 39 34 45.3 | 49 | 28 43 29 
Language usage -- sentences | 18.0] 30 | 16 38 46 9/39 115 64 21 

17-YEAR-OLDS 
Verbal reasoning 23.3] 39 26.5 | 46 |29 37 33 
Numerical ability 18.9] 31 8 46 46 19.8 33 C87 
Abstract reasoning 26.4); 30 | 12 41 47 30.5] 58 |35 SO 17 
Space relations 50.3; 44 | 24 45 31 43.4} 54 |31 50 19 
Mechanical reasoning 42.4); 46/31 39 31 30.5] 67 | 435 48 9 
Clerical speed and accuracy | 52.2} 33 | 12 55 67.9] 61 |41 46 13 
Language usage -- spelling 42.0} 28 | 20 2 5&2 65.7 | 42 |25 42 33 
Languace usage -- sentences | 24.8] 14 6 2 41.7} 29 |15 29 56 
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the year, and the test norms show some differences between eighth and ninth 
graders, and between eleventh and twelfth graders, the use of comparative 
norms as stated may have resulted in exacting a rather rigid criterion for 
comparison, That is, it is possible that these students were slightly above the 
levels at which they appeared to be. However, since this procedure was uni- 
formly carried out, valid comparisons can be made between groups and be- 
tween tests. 


Verbal reasoning. The verbal reasoning test may be expected to show 
substantial relationship with academic success of the type which would class 
the student as college material. The 14-year-old boys and girls appeared to 
be about normal on this measured trait, with the girls enjoying a slight 
superiority. The 17-year-old girls were normal or slightly below normal, 
while the 17-year-old boys were apparently very deficient in this type of ability. 
About half of this latter group were in the lower quarter of the normal range. 


Numerical ability. The test in numerical ability measures ability to 
recognize numerical relationships and to deal with quantitative materials. 
It teams with verbal reasoning in predicting success in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and engineering. Neither the boys nor the girls in the 14-year-old 
group were as high on this test as they were in verbal reasoning. Seventeen- 
year-old boys were a little better in numerical ability than in ability to do 
verbal reasoning. This was even more true of the girls. About one third 
of the 17-year-old girls were in the upper quarter of the normal range. 


Abstract reasoning. The abstract reasoning test measures the ability 
to perceive relationships in patterns of figures divorced from verbal symbols. 
It correlates with verbal reasoning, but is not to be considered as measuring 
the same thing. In fact, it may supplement the ability to perceive space 
relationships and the ability to reason mechanically. Abstract reasoning ability 
is important where ability to generalize principles from non-language designs 
is called for. Boys in both age groups and girls in the 14-year-old group 
showed similar patterns in both abstract reasoning and verbal reasoning. The 
17-year-old girls showed some superiority in abstract reasoning over verbal 
reasoning, but were about the same in abstract reasoning and numerical 
ability. Seventeen-year-old boys were quite deficient in this ability, while 
girls of this age were above average. Both 14-year-old groups were about 
average, with girls a little superior to boys. 


Space relations. The space relations test measures ability to visualize 
concrete objects in space relationships—to manipulate things mentally. Many 
creative skills, such as drafting, dress designing, tool making, and the like 
are dependent upon such ability. 

The 14-year-old boys as a group showed rather high relationship between 
this ability and abstract reasoning ability, and the 14-year-old girls were well 
above normal. The 17-year-old boys more closely approached a normal dis- 
tribution on ability to perceive space relationships. They were more superior 
in this ability than in any of the three abilities discussed previously, The 
17-year-old girls were normal or somewhat above normal. 


Mechanical reasoning. Persons who have high ability to do mechanical 
reasoning are successful in learning the principles of operation and repair of 
complex devices. When this ability is present, it may be assumed that the 
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student will do well in work which involves manual skill, such as mechanics, 
carpentering, assembling, and other types of manual work. Girls in general 
do not score as high as boys on this ability, therefore a score for girls pro- 
duces a higher percentile value than the same score for boys. In the guidance 
situation, girls with high mechanical reasoning scores might well be compared 
on the basis of boys’ norms, especially when they show a high interest in occu- 
pations which will require this particular skill. 


It is interesting to note that the 14-year-old boys were well above average 
in mechanical reasoning ability, which contrasted sharply with the fact that 
they were below average or barely average on all other components of the 
test battery. Nearly half of these boys made scores which were in the upper 
quarter of the normal range for the test. The 14-year-old girls were likewise 
well above average on this test. 


The 17-year-old boys made their best scores in mechanical reasoning. 
Considering the fact that there were some tenth and eleventh graders in the 
group, and that the tests were administered in the middle of the year, it may 
be assumed that these boys were about normal in this particular tested char- 
acteristic as well as in ability to perceive spatial relations. The 17-year-old 
girls had the highest general average in mechanical ability of all four groups. 
Fewer than | in 10 of these girls fell as low as the lower quarter of the normal 
range. 


Clerical speed and accuracy. This test measures speed and accuracy 
with simple number and letter combinations. At both age levels the girls 
were noticeably superior to the boys on this tested characteristic. Both of the 
girls’ groups were above average, with the 17-year-olds slightly superior to 
the 14-year-olds. The 14-year-old boys were slightly below normal, while 
the older boys were very low on this ability. 


Language usage—spelling. This test is more nearly a test of achievement 
than one of ability. Good spelling is a basic requirement for success in such 
pursuits as stenography, journalism, business correspondence, and the like. 


Among the 14-year-olds, girls were about normal in spelling, while boys 
averaged several percentile points lower than girls. There was some evidence 
of bimodality among the boys, with 27 per cent in the upper quarter and 34 
per cent in the lower quarter of the normal range. To a lesser degree, this 
same tendency was evidenced for girls. 

The average spelling score for 17-year-old girls was comparable to that 
for 14-year-old girls. The 17-year-old boys scored lower on the average than 
any of the other groups. Over half of these boys were in the lower quarter 
of the normal range. 


Language usage—sentences. The test in sentences, like that in spelling, 
is more nearly an achievement test than an aptitude test. Together the two 
tests provide a measure of the student’s ability to distinguish correct and 
incorrect English usage. This attribute is essential, either directly or indirectly, 
to full success in many desirable occupations. 

All four of the sex and age groups showed poorer average scores in this 
measured characteristic than in any of the other characteristics measured by 
the Differential Aptitude Tests. The 17-year-old boys hit a real low, with 
about two thirds of them scoring in the lower quarter of the normal range 
and only 8 per cent scoring in the upper quarter. The 17-year-old girls 
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were not too much better, with 56 and 15 per cent, respectively, scoring in 
the lower and upper quarters, and only 29 per cent in the middle half of 
the normal range. 

The 14-year-old boys averaged about the same as the 17-year-old girls, 
but had a better over-all distribution of scores. The 14-year-old girls made 
the highest average among the four groups, but were still about 11 percentile 
points below a desirable level. 


Summary. On the basis of mean scores in all of the subjects of the 
Differential Aptitude Tests, it is apparent that the 17-year-old girls were 
somewhat superior to any of the other groups, while the 17-year-old boys 
were decidedly inferior to any of the other groups. Considering all tests 
collectively, both groups of girls were slightly superior; the 14-year-old boys 
were a little below average; and the 17-year-old boys were decidedly subaverage. 

The tremendous differences between the sexes among the 17-year-olds 
suggest the desirability of applying highly differentiated instructional practices. 
To throw these boys and girls together in the same courses or course pat- 
terns, without differentiated instruction, and to exact the same standards of 
achievement for both would certainly not promote good adjustment for the 
boys and might even set up psychological disadvantages for the girls. The 
majority of these 17-year-old boys could not possibly enjoy much success in a 
pattern of academic type courses. If the tests are at all valid, it is doubtful 
whether more than 10 per cent of the 17-year-old boys would ever be success- 
ful in college work of the liberal arts type. This did not apply, however, to 
the younger boys and girls. Although the boys at this age level did not test 
as high on the average as did the girls, the differences were not nearly so 
pronounced. As a group, the boys might experience some difficulty in holding 
their own with the girls in a strictly academic curriculum, but in subjects re- 
quiring mechanical skill and dexterity, the sex groups should be on a par 
with each other. 

The boys in both age groups rated comparatively high in mechanical 
reasoning and the characteristics most closely associated with this type of 
reasoning. This would appear to have implications for guidance, and would 
suggest that a determined effort be made to provide educational experiences 
which would encourage and promote these basic abilities. In interviewing a 
sampling of both these groups, the examiners found that many boys would like 
to have more opportunity for courses dealing with automotive and aeronautic 
activities. In view of the test data, this is understandable, and may indicate 
that the boys themselves were quite aware of their own abilities, and possibly 
even of their own limitations. 

The girls of both groups were like the boys, gifted with mechanical ability 
and its related characteristics. But, unlike the boys, the girls also showed 
normal or better abilities of the more verbal and abstract type. If a wide 
variety of offerings in each ability field were available, it is probably safe to 
say that most of these girls would have little trouble finding educative ex- 
periences which would be of benefit to them and in which they could enjoy 
a reasonable amount of success. 

The school itself should feel some concern over results in language usage, 
spelling, and sentences, Ordinarily, these two achievements should provide 
high group correlations with verbal reasoning. In general, all of these groups 
ranked much lower in language usage than in verbal reasoning. This would 
apparently indicate a weakness in the effectiveness of the language arts 
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courses. Whether this is purely the result of deficiencies in the high school 
program, or whether it may be the result of an inferior basic program even 
down into the lower elementary levels, should be a problem for investigation. 
The fact that the 14-year-old girls and boys were already at a disadvantage 
in language usage might suggest that such an hypothesis as the latter is 
tenable. However, the 17-year-old girls, who as a group were much more 
normal than the 17-year-old-boys, showed even more lack of conformity 
between usage and verbal reasoning than was evidenced by 14-year-old girls. 
Therefore, some of the retardation in language usage must be occurring at 
the high school level. 


Reading Comprehension 


Reading comprehension was measured by the Cooperative Reading Com- 
prehension Test—C,, Lower Level. This test gives subscores in the areas of 
vocabulary, speed of comprehension, and level of comprehension. Percentile 
norms are available for each grade level from grade 7 to grade 12. The 
norms are set up as end-of-the-year norms. Since the testing in the present 
instance took place near the middle of the year, it was considered advisable 
to use interpolated norms in tabulating the results. Thus, percentiles corre- 
sponding to mean scores, and percentages falling in the upper quarter, the 
middle 50 per cent, and the lower quarter of the norm range were arrived at 
by applying a synthetic set of norms halfway between those for the grade in 
which most of the students were at the time of testing and those for the 
grade below. In the case of 14-year-olds, this was halfway between eighth 
and ninth grade norms, and for the 17-year-olds, halfway between eleventh 
and twelfth grade norms. 

Table II shows the mean scores and corresponding percentiles for the 
age and sex groups in reading comprehension and the percentages of each 
group whose scores ranked in the upper or lower quarter or in the middle 
half of the normal range. 

TABLE II. MEAN SCORE, CORRESPONDING PERCENTILE, AND PERCENTAGES OF 14- AND 17-YEAR-OLD 


STUDENTS WHO SCORED IN THE UPPER QUARTER, MIDDLE HALF, AND LOWER QUARTER OF THE NORM 
RANGE ON THE COOPERATIVE READING COMPREHENSION TEST 


Boys Girls 
Tests Given “ach Group 
Percentages | Percentages 
x ile | Ui x ile| UQ ME 
14-YEAR-OLDS 
Vocabulary 39.6 | 42 |24 44 32 40.4 | 46 |29 39 33 
Speed of comprehension 39.1] 39 |23 44 35 42.8 | 54 |36 36 29 
Level of comprehension 39.1 | 40 |} 23 39 39 42.0 $2 28 «45 28 
17-YEAR-OLDS 
Vocabulary 44.9 | 22 |12 29 S8 46.2 | 26 68 44 49 
Speed of comprehension 46.5 | 27 |12 42 46 51.4 | 47 33 
Level of comprehension 44.0 | 20 4 S82 49.9 | 40 | 21 46 


Vocabulary. The 14-year-old boys averaged slightly lower than girls 
of that age on vocabulary. In comparison with the same groups on verbal 
reasoning—discussed in the previous section—neither of these groups was 
quite so high on vocabulary. The 14-year-old boys appeared to be somewhat 
subnormal on the average, with the girls averaging just a little below normal 
expectation. The distribution of boys’ percentages was in conformity with 
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their average position. In contrast, the girls showed a slight bimodal tendency, 
with larger than normal percentages both in the upper and lower quarters. 

The 17-year-old boys averaged extremely low in tested vocabulary, and 
were at least 5 centile points lower on this characteristic than on the ability 
to reason verbally. The 17-year-old girls were scarcely higher in this re- 
spect, which is surprising since they as a group were decidedly superior to 
the boys in all measures of aptitude previously discussed. Over half of the 
boys and nearly half of the girls in this age group fell in the lower quarter of 
the normal range. 


Speed of comprehension. The 14-year-old boys averaged a few per- 
centile points lower on tested speed of comprehension than on vocabulary, and 
were 11 percentile points below expectation at the time of testing. In con- 
trast, girls of that age were much higher in speed of comprehension than in 
vocabulary, and were 4 percentile points above expectation. Again the dis- 
tribution of percentages for boys was in line with the averages, while the 
girls showed a slight bimodal tendency. 

The 17-year-old boys were several points higher in speed of compre- 
hension than in vocabulary. This was also reflected in the percentages, with 
more boys falling in the middle of the normal range and fewer ir. the lower 
quarter. However, these boys were still extremely low in this tested attribute. 
The 17-year-old girls were much higher in speed of comprehension than in 
vocabulary, and on the average approached the expected norm. There was 
a slight bimodal tendency in the girls’ distribution. 


Level of comprehension. Both 14-year-old boys and 14-year-old girls 
averaged just a little higher in level of comprehension than in speed of com- 
prehension. Both 17-year-old boys and 17-year-old girls averaged several 
percentile points lower in level of comprehension than in speed of compre- 
hension. The 14-year-old girls had an average superiority of 12 centile points 
over boys of the same age. Among 17-year-olds, girls surpassed boys by an 
average of 20 centile points. In comparison to vocabulary, both of the boys’ 
groups showed slightly lower average scores in level of comprehension, while 
both of the girls’ groups showed higher averages in level of comprehension. 
Again, 14-year-old girls exhibited a slight bimodal tendency; 17-year-old boys 
had only a few scores which fell in the upper quarter of the normal range; 
and the other two groups showed percentages in the upper and lower quarters 
and middle half of the normal range which conformed closely to what might 
be expected from the average position of each group. 


Summary. The investigators were prompted to test this area to the 
exclusion of achievement tests in the other school subjects because they felt 
that reading comprehension is basic to success in all of the other school 
subjects and that there is need for delimiting the measurement program. On 
the basis of this hypothesis, it would appear that three of these groups might 
be expected to fall somewhat short of their potentialities in other school 
subjects. Only one group, the 14-year-old girls, showed normal achievement 
in reading comprehension. In fact, this group was the only one of the four 
groups which attained an average in the areas of reading comprehension 
that would be commensurate with that in certain related areas of the Dif- 
ferential Aptitude Tests. Of the two achievement areas in the aptitude tests, 
spelling averages were in more perfect agreement with averages on aspects of 
reading comprehension than were averages on sentence usage. However, 
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even though sentence usage averages were generally lower than comprehension 
averages, the ranking of groups was practically the same on both tests. All 
of this would seem to re-emphasize the conclusion that the language arts ex- 
periences of these people have not resulted in establishing either a desirable 
amount of permanent learning or an amount of learning equal to the po- 
tentialities of the students that were suggested by the results of other tests 
in the program. 

For each group except 14-year-old boys, level of comprehension scores 
were lower on the average than were scores on speed of comprehension. This 
may indicate that there has been some premium placed upon speed to the 
detriment of extracted meaning. 


Vocational Preferences 


Vocational preferences were measured by the Kuder Preference Record. 
This test gives measures in 10 broad interest fields, including those which 
pertain to such activities as outdoor, mechanical, computational, scientific, 
persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, social service, and clerical activities. 
On the assumption that each area of interest is related to a number of specific 
occupations, the test constructor has undertaken to list the occupations con- 
sistent with each interest area. If a person has a high score in a given area, 
it is suggested that he consider the occupations which are consistent with 
that area on the assumption that registered preferences for that area would 
contribute to satisfaction and success for those occupations. Conversely, low 
scores in an area may serve to help eliminate the possibility of a choice of 
occupation in that area, since registered dislikes might operate against achiev- 


TABLE III. MEAN SCORE, CORRESPONDING PERCENTILE, AND PERCENTAGES OF 14- AND 17-YEAR-OLD 
STUDENTS WHO SCORED IN THE UPPER QUARTER, MIDDLE HALF, AND LOWER QUARTER 
RANGE ON THE KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD 


Boys Girls 
Tests Given Each Group 
Percentages Percentages 
x ile|/UQ MH Ig x UQ mi 
14-YRAR-OLDS 
Outdoor 48.5) 41/21 55 24 30.6} 42 52 34 
Mechanical 43.6} 46 69 15 22.35; 39 38 
Compu tational 24.7) 36 |11 55 35 23.4} 52/26 56 18 
Scientific 41.4] 52 | 24 57 19 27.5} 31 | 19 46 
Persuasive 39.3 | 43 40.5] 65 136 55 9 
Artistic 26.0} 72 |47 39 15 28.8} 59 |27 15 
Literary 17.8 | 47 |13 60 27 20.8} 51 59 19 
Musical 13.8 | 70 |39 56 20.1] 78 |56 31 13 
Social service 34.0 | 26 8 40 582 44.2} 36 |19 38 42 
Clerical 47.0} 57 61 20 60.5 | 59 54 #17 
17-YEAR-OLDS 
Outdoor 44.6) 32 40 43 31.2] 42 | 27 29 44 
Mechanical 43.8 | 46 |26 57 17 24.8) 48 | 20 44 36 
Computational 26.0} 41 |13 62 26 22.2 | 47 | 27 20 
Scientific 36.5] 37 |15 45 40 28.8 | 35 |} 22 29 49 
Persuasive 44.0); 55 |15 72 15 41.6 67 51 12 
Artistic 25.7} 70 |49 38 13 27.8 | 55 | 24 20 
Literary 16.4} 40 SS 34 19.7} 47 | 20 49 31 
Musical 15.9 | 77 |55 40 4 19.9] 77 |56 36 
Social service 36.3 | 33 9 Sl 40 44.5] 37 |135 40 47 
Clerical 49.8} 65 |30 53 17 59 |35 47 20 
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ing satisfaction and success in that occupation. The test constructor, however, 
has appropriately pointed out the need for consideration of ability as well as 
interests in choosing an occupation. 

Table III shows the mean scores and corresponding centiles made by each 
of the four sex and age groups on each of the preference areas, and the per- 
centages of those who scored in the upper quarter, middle half, and lower 
quarter of the normal range. Those in the upper quarter of the normal 
range for an area may be considered as possessing high interests in that area, 
while those in the lower quarter represent the low interest group. Thus, 
this table affords comparisons from the standpoint of group levels as well as 
percentages within a group who displayed high and low interests. For 
purposes of discussion, it is assumed here that interests are synonymous with 
preferences. 


Preference for outdoor activities. Outdoor preferences are related to 
the occupations of such people as farmers, fruit growers, miners, and foresters. 
The 14-year-old boys and girls showed comparable centiles corresponding to 
mean scores in outdoor preferences. In each case these centiles were lower 
than those which might be expected from an unselected population. About 
21 per cent of the 14-year-old boys were in the upper quarter of the norm 
range, while only about 14 per cent of the 14-year-old girls tested this high. 
Considerably more girls than boys in this age group showed low interests in 
outdoor activities. 

The 17-year-old girls averaged about the same as the two 14-year-old 
groups, but nearly half of them expressed low interests in this area. Slightly 
more than a fourth of these girls were in the upper quarter of the normal 
range, while only about 14 per cent of the-14-year old girls tested this high. 
measured characteristic. The 17-year-old boys showed the lowest average 
level of all groups in this particular preference area, with a centile average 
of only 32. 


Preference for mechanical activities. Factory workers, mechanics, con- 
struction workers, and repairmen would be expected to rank high in mechanical 
preferences. On the average, 14-year-old boys were about 4 centile points 
below the norm for mechanical preferences, and 14-year-old girls were about 
7 points below the boys. The boys seemed to group themselves heavily in 
the middle half, or what might be termed the indifferent zone; fewer than 
might be expected expressed either high or low interests. Only 11 per cent 
of the 14-year-old girls had high mechanical interests, while 38 per cent had 
low interests in this area. 


The 17-year-old boys showed about the same average mechanical pref- 
erences as the younger boys, but more of them had high interests in the area. 
The 17-year-old girls averaged slightly higher than the boys in this area, 
and were considerably higher on the average than 14-year-old girls. However, 
almost the same proportion in each of the girls’ groups had low interests in 
mechanical activities. 


Preferences for computational activities. Computational preferences are 
related to the occupations of such individuals as accountants, bookkeepers, 
statisticians, and mathematics teachers. The 14-year-old girls were slightly 
above average, while boys of that age were considerably below average in 
computational interests. In the case of each group, percentages whose scores 
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were in the high, middle, and low zones of the norm range were consistent with 
the average for that group. 

The 17-year-old boys had a low average in this area, but were not as 
low as the younger boys. The 17-year-old girls averaged slightly below the 
expected norm for an unselected group. Nearly two thirds of the 17-year-old 
boys had scores in the middle of the norm range, while scarcely more than 
half of an expected 25 per cent showed high interests in this area. Only 20 
per cent of the 17-year-old girls showed high interests in the area. 


Preferences for scientific activities. Biologists, physiologists, science teach- 
ers, laboratory technicians, and doctors of medicine are among those who would 
rank high in scientific preferences, The 14-year-old boys surpassed all of 
the other groups in this measured interest area, with an average score corre- 
sponding to a centile of 52, slightly above normal. Averages for the other 
groups showed mean centiles in the 30’s, which would be considered very low. 
The 17-year-old girls averaged just a little lower than the boys of that age, 
and the 14-year-old girls had the lowest averages of any group. Nearly half 
of all the girls studied scored in the lower quarter of the normal range for 
the test. 


Preferences for persuasive activities. Preferences in this area would nor- 
mally be high for those employed as salesmen, retailers, insurance agents, and 
persons working in other jobs involving public relations. Both of the girls’ 
groups averaged exceptionally high in this measured characteristic. Only about 
1 in 10 of the girls scored as low as the lower quarter of the normal range, 
and in both groups over one third of the girls scored in the upper quarter. 
The 17-year-old boys averaged a little above the expected norm of 50 in this 
area; however, this was due mostly to an incidence of high scores in the upper 
part of the middle 50 per cent normal range. The 14-year-old boys averaged 
7 centile points below the norm. Only 1 per cent of these boys had high 
persuasive interests, while 87 per cent of them fell in the middle 50 per cent 
range of the test’s normal distribution. 


Preferences for artistic activities. High artistic interests are associated 
with the occupations of such individuals as designers, advertisers, artists, archi- 
tects, and beauty operators. Both of the boys’ groups averaged exceedingly 
high in this measured interest area, with centiles corresponding to a mean 
of 70 and above. Almost half of these boys scored in the upper quarter 
of the normal range, while only small percentages of boys’ scores fell in the 
lower quarter. Girls were somewhat lower than boys, but averaged well above 
the level which might be expected from an unselected group. Among the 
girls, the 14-year-olds averaged somewhat higher than the 17-year-olds. 


Preferences for literary activities. Authors, actors, journalists, and English 
teachers are among those who would rank high in literary interests. The 14- 
year-old girls showed the highest group averages in this area, with a mean 
centile of 51. The 14-year-old boys and 17-year-old girls averaged about 4 
centile points lower than the 14-year-old girls, while the older boys were 
much lower, with a centile corresponding to the mean of 40. Percentages who 
scored in the upper quarter, middle half, and lower quarter of the normal 
range were generally consistent with the mean position of the respective groups. 


Preferences for musical activities. High musical preferences usually lead 
to an occupational interest in becoming singers, composers, instrumental per- 
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formers, or musical leaders. The musical interests of 14-year-old boys were 
exceeded only by their artistic interests. For all other groups, musical interests 
averaged higher than those in any other measured preference area. Consider- 
ably over half of all the students tested had musical scores which ranked in 
the upper quarter of the normal range. Collectively, less than 1 in 10 of 
all these students ranked in the lower quarter of the normal range. Musical 
as well as artistic interests appeared to be inordinately high for these students. 


Preferences for social service activities. Preference for social service 
activities is ordinarily associated with welfare work, counseling, public health 
nursing, and teaching. All of the four groups averaged low in this measured 
interest area when compared to a normal group. Boys’ groups were lower 
than girls’ groups. The 14-year-old boys averaged lower than any other 
group, with over half of the boys in the group scoring in the lower quarter 
of the normal range. Both of the girls’ groups averaged about 13 percentile 
points below the expected norm, but were still substantially higher than the 
17-year-old boys, who in turn were substantially higher than the 14-year-old 
boys. Less than 1 in 10 of the boys and only about 3 in 20 of the girls had 
scores in the upper quarter of the normal range. 


Preferences for clerical activities. High interests in clerical activities are 
associated with the occupations of such individuals as clerks, secretaries, tele- 
phone operators, and stenographers. All of the four groups averaged well above 
the norm in this area of interest. The 17-year-old boys were highest, with a 
mean centile of 65, while the 14-year-old boys recorded a mean centile of 57, 
regardless of the fact that they had the lowest group average. Both of the 
girls’ groups averaged slightly higher than 14-year-old boys. Each group 
distribution showed an unusually high percentage of cases in the upper quarter 
of the normal range. Fewer than might be expected made scores in the lower 
quarter of the normal range. 


Summary. If we accept generally the proposition that interests and 
interest patterns develop largely through experiences—actual or vicarious— 
then we should analyze group tendencies in the present data for implied cur- 
ricular practices as well as for forward-looking curricular implications, since 
their school activities have constituted a considerable proportion of their ex- 
periential opportunities. We must not, however, overlook the fact that 
many of the group interest characteristics observable in these data may have 
had their genesis and development prior to the time of administration of the 
measures for this study. Since they may have dated back to the junior high 
school years, or even further, it would be hazardous to postulate causal re- 
lationships strictly within the framework of the present high school curriculum. 
With this due recognition of limitations inherent in the data, we may proceed 
to draw some opinions and conclusions, most of which will be more tentative 
to further study than absolute. 

The comparatively high score in mechanical aptitude of the four groups 
was not so highly reflected in the mechanical interests as measured by the 
preference record. Only in the case of the 17-year-old boys was there an 
agreement between central tendencies of the two measured aspects, This 
comparative lack of interest may have been due to a lack of opportunity in the 
present curriculum for exercising the aptitude. 

It is strange that, in a community which is primarily rural, outdoor in- 
terests were on such a low average level. This condition is especially apparent 
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in the case of 17-year-old boys. Regardless of cause, it was apparent that 
the present and past experiences of these students had failed to raise their 
outdoor interest to an expected and desirable level. The school should be 
able to profit from its environmental position, arranging for activities which 
would foster such interests, and thereby raising the general group levels of 
interest in the out-of-doors. 

The development of scientific interests in both of the girls’ groups ap- 
peared to lag behind the measured levels of associated aptitudes. This sug- 
gests the possibility that these girls had not had the opportunity for exper- 
iences of the type which would foster such interests. 

The inordinately high musical and artistic interests certainly suggested 
that the curricular offerings in these areas were very effective in promoting 
such enthusiasm. If these measured interests reflected development of the 
appreciative type, then the school is to be congratulated for providing such 
emotional and aesthetic outlets for the students. If, on the other hand, 
interests in these areas were associated with a desire to become active par- 
ticipants in related vocational areas, then a serious problem for guidance is 
evident. The vocational opportunities in music are extremely limited, and 
those in art are even more so. Many of these students may be seriously 
disappointed later to learn that they must give up the hope of pursuing an 
occupation in the art or music field. 

The generally low levels in social service interests may be a reflection 
of undesirable attitude patterns caused by a lack of opportunity to become 
acquainted with occupational information in the area, This is a problem 
which needs further study by the staff of the school. 

The generally high clerical interests were scarcely consistent with the 
language usage abilities and reading comprehension levels previously discussed. 
This suggests careful consideration in the guidance program to see that those 
who plan vocational careers of a clerical nature work toward improvement of 
the tool subject areas related to success in these occupations. 

The generally high persuasive interests should suggest that courses should 
be included in the curriculum which would foster these interests and develop 
the general abilities necessary to insure success in the vocational pursuits 
which might ultimately be chosen because of such interests. 

It is gratifying to observe that, despite the fact that language usage 
skills were not as high as would be desirable, literary interests were consistent 
with the general ability levels of the various classes. 


Mental Health 


Mental health was tested with the California Mental Health Analysis 
Test, Secondary Series. This test provides scores and norms for 10 different 
areas, five of which are listed as liabilities and five as assets. The authors 
point out, however, that assets and liabilities in this case should not be ex- 
pected to balance in the way a bank statement balances. Assets are those 
characteristics of mental health which need to be developed in order to achieve 
desirable adjustment. Liabilities are those characteristics which need to be 
eliminated in order to promote good mental health. As the test is scored, a 
high score in any part of the two broader areas is indicative of favorable 
mental health status. Either a total assets or a total liabilities score may be 
obtained by combining the five part scores in that area; in turn, all 10 part 
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scores may be combined to obtain a total mental health score. Because of the 
fact that many investigators question the validity of throwing relatively hetero- 
geneous part scores together in a mere summation to get total scores, the 
present discussion will be limited to the separate part scores. 

Table IV shows the centiles corresponding to median scores on various 
parts of the Mental Health Analysis, distributed by sex and age. Mental 
health liabilities are listed as behavioral immaturity, emotional instability, 


TABLZ IV. CENTILES CORRESPONDING TO MEDIAN SCORES ON VaRIOUS PARTS OP 
HE 


THE MENTAL HEALTH ANALYSIS, DISTRIBUTED BY AGE AND SzX 
Centiles corresponding to median scores 
Test Oivem Each Group 
14-year-olds 17-year-olds 
Boys Girls Bo SG 
LIABILITIES 
Behavioral immaturity 56 65 43 58 
Emotional instability 67 49 33 28 
Peelings of indequacy 29 46 27 $7 
Effects of physical defects 57 67 74 77 
Nervous manifestations 43 58 56 1 
ASSETS 
Close personal relationships 37 78 44 76 
Inter-personal skills 46 59 55 57 
Social participation 57 73 7 75 
Satisfying work and recreation 51 41 sl 45 
Outlook and goals 45 54 48 78 


feeling of inadequacy, effects of physical defects, and nervous manifestations. 
Mental health assets are listed as close personal relationships, inter-personal 
skills, social participation, satisfying work and recreation, and outlook and 
goals. Since the norms are not too discrete, because only 20 items are in- 
corporated in each subtest, a centile range from 45 to 55 will be considered as 
normal. 


Behavioral immaturity. The undesirable characteristic of behavioral im- 
maturity is evidenced in unwillingness on the part of the individual to accept 
responsibility or to accept consequences for his own acts. Such an individual 
lacks emotional control and resorts to such escape mechanisms as crying, sulk- 
ing, and pretending illness. The girls in this study appeared to manifest 
less immature behavior than the boys when median centiles for the groups 
were considered. The 14-year-old girls had less of this type of difficulty 
than did the older girls. The only group to show median centiles which 
might be classed in the subnormal range was that of the 17-year-old boys. 


Emotional instability. Those who are unstable emotionally are sensitive 
and tense. They may tend to rationalize their failures, and may also attempt 
escape from difficulties through phantasy. On this tested characteristic, it 
is surprising to note that 17-year-old girls, who were above normal in ma- 
turity of behavior, were quite low in emotional instability. The obtained 
median centile of 28 for 17-year-old girls indicates that emotional instability 
was a very real problem with this group as a whole. The 17-year-old boys were 
in almost as unfavorable a position as the girls of that age. The 14-year-old 
girls were about normal on this characteristic, while the 14-year-old boys 
were On the average comparatively free of such mental health liabilities. 
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Feelings of imadequacy. Repeated failure, lack of social success, and 
general lack of ability may lead to feelings of inadequacy. Such persons feel 
that they are incompetent, and that they are not well regarded by others. 
The boys’ groups both showed low central tendencies on this measured char- 
acteristic. The 14-year-old girls tested somewhat less favorably than did the 
17-year-old girls, but might be considered about normal as far as median 
centile was concerned. Both of the girls’ groups were relatively free of feelings 
of inadequacy when compared with the boys’ groups. 


Effects of physical defects. Physical defects may lead individuals so 
afflicted to develop an unhappy attitude, since such handicaps are restrictive 
to normal social relationships. As a group characteristic, this mental health 
liability was evidently not a problem in the groups here being studied. All 
groups had median centiles which fell above normal expectation. There were 
some age differences in favor of the 17-year-olds, and some sex differences 
that were slightly favorable to the girls. 


Nervous manifestations. Loss of appetite, sleeplessness, dizzy spells, ex- 
cessive tiredness, and certain other physical disorders are classed as nervous 
manifestations. In advanced cases, stuttering and tics may be classed in this 
category. On the average, the 14-year-old girls and 17-year-old boys were 
above normal in freedom from such characteristics, while the other two 
groups were below normal, but not low enough to suggest a serious group 
problem. 


Close personal relationships. The asset of close personal relationships is 
present in the individual who has personal acquaintances in whom he can 
confide and who has managed to develop deep and lasting friendships. Both 
of the girls’ groups appeared to be well above average on this measured char- 
acteristic. The 14-year-old boys averaged quite low; the 17-year-old boys 
were higher, but their median centile fell just short of what is considered the 
normal zone. 


Inter-personal skills. The ability to get along well with others, to respect 
the rights and opinions of others, and to register concern for their welfare are 
characteristics of a socially skillful person. All of the groups studied had 
median centile scores in the normal zone on this test. Girls had some ad- 
vantage over boys. The 17-year-old boys averaged higher than the 14-year-old 
boys. 


Social participation. A socially adjusted person voluntarily participates 
in a number of group activities, and assumes his share of the responsibilities 
involved in making these group activities yield worth-while experiences for 
the participating individuals. The central tendencies of all of the groups left 
nothing to be desired in this area in this particular school situation. All 
groups had averages that were normal or above in this tested characteristic. 


Satisfying work and recreation. It is important for adjustment that the 
individual feel a sense of satisfaction in whatever he is doing, whether this 
be his chosen educational pattern, his chosen recreational activities, or his 
chosen vocation. The tasks should challenge him and satisfy his need for 
approval, The two boys’ groups showed favorable median centiles in this 
tested characteristic. Girls averaged lower than boys at each age level, and 
14-year-old girls averaged slightly subnormal. 
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Outlook and goals. A well-adjusted individual needs to have a philosophy 
of life which is compatible with socially acceptable principles. He needs to 
have well-defined personal goals, and he needs to feel that his activities are 
leading him toward a realization of those goals. The girls’ groups averaged 
higher than the boys’ groups on this measured characteristic, with 17-year-old 
girls sharply surpassing 14-year-old girls. The 17-year-old boys had a slightly 
higher average position than did 14-year-old boys. Neither of the boys’ 
groups had what might be considered subnormal averages. Both of the girls’ 
groups averaged above normal, with 17-year-old girls averaging exceptionally 
high. 


Summary. It is now generally recognized that the years of childhood 
and adolescence are of crucial importance in establishing good behavioral pat- 
terns and habits, for these patterns and habits will determine to a large degree 
the extent to which one is satisfactorily adjusted. Contrary to what many 
people may still believe, the growing period of the child is not characterized 
by an absence of problems and responsibilities or by the presence of un- 
limited and continuous happiness. There is a constant struggle for prestige 
and security, and many individuals find it extremely difficult to cope with the 
forces and obstacles which must be overcome in order to achieve such goals. 


Admittedly, a large proportion of children’s maladjustments can be traced 
to a lack of understanding of these problems by the parents of the children. 
To this, unfortunately, may be added a similar lack of understanding on the 
part of some teachers, or at least an unwillingness to become concerned over 
the problem, 


Regardless of the causal sources of pupil maladjustment, teachers and 
the school systems which they represent have a distinct responsibility for rec- 
ognizing the adjustment problems of the students, understanding the signifi- 
cance of such problems, and working with the students in alleviating their 
difficulties. This is primarily a responsibilty for working with individuals; 
but, where wide group deviations in unfavorable adjustment aspects are ob- 
servable, an examination of general school practices should be undertaken to 
determine whether they may be contributing to such deviations and how they 
can be corrected in this respect. Remedial actions might incorporate a 
number of general changes, such as an increased emphasis on better student- 
teacher relationships and better teacher-parent relationships, more knowledge 
and appreciation on the part of teachers of the general background of the 
students, courses for parents in helping them understand the problems of 
youth, and curricular additions and changes to provide more highly differ- 
entiated opportunities to suit the variation in individual aptitudes. 

In drawing conclusions and offering recommendations, it wil] be arbitrarily 
considered that median centiles in the 35-44 range are deviations from normal 
which are low enough to warrant at least casual attention, and that median 
centiles in the 25-34 range represent serious problems. The normal range 
has already been arbitrarily specified as 45-55; any median centiles above 55 
may be interpreted as representative of favorable situations. Teachers should 
not lose sight of the fact that this study deals only with group tendencies, 
and that even when the group has a favorable average there are many in- 
dividuals with adjustment problems. 


As a group, both the 14-year-old and 17-year-old boys exhibited a strong 
tendency toward feelings of inadequacy. This may have been due to general 
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lack of affection on the part of parents, friends, classmates, or teachers, It 
may also have been due to insecurity and failure. De-emphasizing failure, 
arranging tasks within ability limits, encouraging participation in group 
activities, expressing interest in the pupil’s progress, using praise judiciously 
and avoiding criticism, and promoting better parental understanding and 
affection are suggested courses of action which teachers may take. 


Both 17-year-old boys and 17-year-old girls exhibited excessive emotional 
instability. Some of the causes may have been: (1) too strong an attachment 
to and dependence upon parents, (2) tendencies toward violation of group 
mores, (3) emotional conflicts resulting from inability to make important 
decisions, (4) frustrations which have become repressed, or (5) rejection by 
parents and acquaintances. Persons who have developed such maladjustments 
need opportunities to talk over their difficulties, and to be less dominated 
by being allowed more freedom of action and expression; they need to be 
thrown with individuals who are better adjusted than they are, and to par- 
ticipate with these in a varied program of wholesome activities; and they 
need to have the opportunity of being successful. 

The 14-year-old boys and 17-year-old girls showed some group tendency 
toward excessive nervous manifestations. This may have been caused by such 
factors as fear of failure, parental domination, lack of normal emotional out- 
let, lack of interests, and repressions. The recommended remedial action is 
similar to that for emotional instability. The group trends here were not 
too serious, but suggest some need for consideration. 

Neither of the boys’ groups averaged high in the area of close personal 
relationships. This characteristic can be fostered by developing on the part 
of teachers a personal interest in the individuals who have such deficiency, 
or by providing opportunities for these students to share interests and hobbies 
with others, especially with those who suffer the same difficulties. 

Both of the girls’ groups exhibited some deficiency in the area of satis- 
fying work and recreation, although the deficiency did not appear to be too 
serious. Removal of emotional blocks, recommendation of curricular patterns 
more in line with abilities, needs, and interests, and development of better 
study and work habits are all appropriate applications when used as suggested 
in individual cases. 

Considering the four groups collectively, the most serious mental health 
liability was feelings of inadequacy. Emotional instability ranked next and 
was scarcely less serious. On the average, these students appeared to be about 
normal in freedom from nervous manifestations, and to be above normal in 
freedom from behavioral immaturity from concern for physical defects. Group 
deviations from these broader generalizations have been noted above. 

From the standpoint of all mental health liabilities, 14-year-old girls 
appeared to be the best adjusted, followed in order by 17-year-old girls, 
14-year-old boys, and 17-year-old boys. The fact that 17-year-old boys were 
also the less gifted of the four groups in aptitudes may have some real rela- 
tionship with their position on liabilities. 

Taking all students collectively, the most highly developed mental 
health assets were social participation, close personal relationships, outlooks 
and goals, inter-personal skills, and satisfying work and recreation. Only 
the last-named area appear to suggest any need for concern, and even in 
this area the total deviation from normal was not acute. Group deviations 
from these generalizations have been discussed previously. 
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From the standpoint of mental health assets, the 17-year-old girls were 
highest, followed in order by the 14-year-old girls, the 17-year-old boys, 
and the 14-year-old boys. 

The boys in this study appeared to be less well adjusted than the girls, 
both from the standpoint of mental health liabilities and of mental health 
assets. 


Attitudes and Practices 


A check list of 22 items was used to obtain information concerning various 
attitudes and practices of the students. Items were chosen with regard to 
the usual problems of high school students. The original form of this check 
list asked students to check what they thought the reaction of students should 
be to the various problem situations. This was followed by another form 
which asked them to state the actual practice in their own experiences. This 
second form contained only 17 items, since the original 22 items had in- 
cluded some which were not appropriate for the second purpose. 


Still another form of the check list, with appropriate changes in wording, 
was directed to teachers. Each of the teachers who filled out this inquiry had 
been chosen by at least one of the students as being the teacher who knew him 
best. On most of the items the teachers were directed to keep the specific 
pupil in mind in answering the inquiry; therefore, the responses of the teachers 
on these items represented collectively how they felt about specific students 
and did not necessarily reflect how they felt about students generally. 


A fourth form of the inquiry was directed to parents. Wherever possible, 
each of the parents was asked to check a form. The parent form dealt mainly 
with what they considered to be practice with their ewn youngsters, but some 
of the items called for opinions rather than practice. 

For purposes of organization, items in the check list were classified rather 
atbitrarily into five categories, according to their relationship to personal 
freedom, personal consideration, personal responsibility, self-appraisal, and 
problems connected with school practices. This was rather difficult, because 
many of the items could just as easily have been classified in one of several 
of the named categories. 


Personal freedom. This category included items dealing with the prob- 
lems of entertaining friends, having dates, choosing where to go on dates, 
the hour students should get home at night, and restrictions on spending money. 
Table V shows the percentages of students and teachers expressing an opinion 
and of students and parents stating the practices concerning problem situations 
which refer to the personal freedom of students. 

A bare majority of 14-year-olds of both sexes felt that they should enter- 
tain friends only when parents thought best. No clear majority of opinion 
existed for either of the sex groups at the 17-year-old level, but the boys ap- 
peared to feel more strongly than the girls that parents should be considered. 
In contrast somewhat to the opinions of students, most of the teachers felt 
that these students should be permitted to entertain friends almost any time 
they wished. 

In appraising their own opportunities to entertain friends, only a few 
students appeared to feel that they were unduly restricted, and many of them, 
especially the older ones, felt that there were no restrictions, In general, both 
parents agreed with their children on practices, but in slight contrast few 
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OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS EXPRESSING AN OPINION AND OF STUDENTS AND PARENTS STATING THE 
CONCERNING ITEMS WHICH REFER TO PERSONAL FREEDOM OF STUDENTS 


Opinion Practice 
Item Student Teacher Student Mother Pather 
Lag 17> 17g 17 17g) 14d 17 17g) 14d 14g 17b 14b 14g 17> 17g 
Permission to entertain 
friends at home should be 
(or is) granted: 
Anytime 1s 6 16 3%} 5 4 S 24415 31 47 32 47 42/57 3O 47 SO 
Most of the time 12 25 36 40/60 75 Sl 71/45 62 44 47/52 62 5S SO/40 62 40 35 
Only parents think 
bes 57 87 40 20/17 20 10 4/29 19 12 @/0 4 0 330 5 7 6 
Never 09 8@ OF 0 0 0 OF 2 8 OF 0 80 OF0 0 8 
Permission to have dates 
should be (or is) granted: 
Every night if desired 122 61647 24} 
Pive nights week 0 09 OF 0 #410 0 3;° 0 8 
nights a week 17 © 33 66/0 1 2 S4]16 19 29 SS] 9 17 47 Se] 9 17 42 45 
One night a week 45 59 12 8154 69 95 44 [35 22 6/16 42 47 SLIiS2 36 3S 45 
Not at all 2 COO 48 42 45 17 5 
Latest hour when student 
should return at night should 
be (or is): 
As late as student wishes 17 2 42 16/0 2 f13 
One o'clock 6 3 2 02 7 4223/0 0 12 = 
Midnight 25 48 28 46 |32 32 27 S4 [25 39 31 40 32 62 76)19 235 435 65 
Ten o'clock 42 48 8 2/57 SO 46 39 148 46 12 8/65 SB 19 16/61 67 20 
Eight o'clock 1 7 o12 7 6 Oj}19 
Freedom of student to spend 
his own money should be 
(or is): 
Controlled by parent 6 1 2 0 ta = 6 1 2 0 ll 3 
Supervised by perent 13 16 12 «62/25 39 7114 13 6 2/26 21 11 17/15 16 O 12 
Controlled cooperatively 
by student and pare: 26 18 20 21 1 21 19 14 14 #17 15 18 1 4 
Seldom by 3S BW 64 74 135 51 37 49 |49 72/61 9 69 
Never controlled by parent (24 24 33 48/1 0 2 7/25 16 39 37 § 10 6 6]6 13 O 15 


parents felt that the permission was granted without consideration of what 
was best. 


About 7 in 10 of the younger boys felt that they should either not be 
allowed to have dates at all or should be allowed them at most once a week. 
The younger girls presented a more liberal viewpoint, but the majority were 
willing to settle for one date a week. In sharp contrast to the younger boys, 
very few older boys thought they should be restricted to less than three dates 
a week, and nearly half were in favor of no restrictions. Older girls favored 
heavily the plan of three dates a week, but even about one in four of them 
were in favor of having no restrictions on the number of dates. Teachers 
thought that about half of the younger students should not be permitted to 
date, and that most of the others should be restricted to one date a week. 
They also thought that most of the older boys should be restricted to one 
date a week, but they were far more liberal toward the older girls. 

Students of both sexes and ages exhibited a slight tendency toward feeling 
they were actually more restricted than they would like to be. It should 
be noted, however, that many students, especially the older ones, felt no im- 
posed restrictions on dating. Parents appeared to feel that they were more 
liberal with older than with younger students. In rather marked contrast 
to the opinions of their own children, parents did not feel that they were 
permitting unrestricted dating privileges. 

On the question of staying out late at night, the younger girls were about 
equally divided in selecting ten o’clock or twelve o’clock as a desirable re- 
striction, About 4 in 10 of the younger boys also favored ten o’clock, but the 
boys’ percentages were much more scattered than the girls’ on the other alter- 
natives. Older boys favored very little restriction on the hour of return, 
and older girls either favored twelve o’clock, one o’clock, or no restriction. 
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For both age groups, the teachers were somewhat more in favor of earlier 
hours than were the students. 

For both age and sex groups there was very little difference in what 
students considered practice and what they thought should be practice in 
freedom to stay out late at night. In rather sharp contrast, however, most 
parents said they were imposing limits, and very few of them were willing to 
admit that they placed no restrictions on their youngsters, 


In regard to how they should spend their own money, only about a 
fourth of the younger students and about a fifth of the older students thought 
that the decision should be cooperative. Even fewer of them were in favor 
of strict parental control or supervision. Most of them wanted no restriction 
or very little restriction. These feelings were even more pronounced fot 
the older groups. Teachers were more in favor of close parental supervision 
for the younger students, and were inclined to favor some parental restriction 
for all students. 


In regard to practices, students did not seem to feel that parents were 
rigidly controlling or supervising the spending of their own money, By con- 
trast, parents felt that they were exercising much more control than the stu- 
dents thought they did. 

Table VI shows the percentages of students, teachers, and parents ex- 
pressing an opinion and of students stating the practice concerning freedom to 
select where the student should go on dates. Girls at both age levels were 
more willing than boys to have parents approve where to go on dates. The 
younger students were slightly less inclined to want full freedom in such 
selection than were the older students. Teachers leaned toward a less liberal 
attitude than the students for all groups except the older girls. 


TABLE VI. PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS, AND PARENTS EXPRESSING AN OPINION AND OF STUDENTS STATING THE 
PRACTICE CONCERNING FREEDOM TO SELECT WHERE THE STUDENT SHOULD GO ON DATES 


Opinion Practice Opinion 


Itea 
Student Teacher Student Mother Father 
14g 17> 14g 17> 17g) 14> 14g 17> 17, 14g 17> 17g) 14> lag 17> 17g 


Selecting where to go should 
be (or is) decided: 


Definitely by parent 8 @ OFS 8 B19 ° 8 
Most of the time by parent 6 1 15 15 9] 6 15 16 4,3 7 S&S 1] 7 13 35 19 
By mutual agreement 48679 «670/48 72 #67 128 47 SO 44/27 61 79 67/45 49 40 62 
Item does not apply 7 2 20 2 2 31 6 | S50 13s 12 


Because of the wording of the item, the responses of parents in regard 
to who should decide where students may go on dates should be classed as 
opinions rather than statements of practices. In the case of younger students, 
there was some parental division of opinion with regard to whether or not the 
problem was applicable to their own children. This division was most notice- 
able with respect to younger boys, with mothers feeling less than fathers that 
it was not applicable. It is noteworthy that the parents had less confidence 
in the maturity of the younger students than did either the teachers or the 
students themselves. Where the parents thought the item applicable, they 
leaned heavily toward decision by mutual agreement or toward even more 
control, This was quite at variance with what the students checked as actual 
practice, where it was revealed that a third of the younger boys and half of 
the older boys and girls felt that they were given perfect freedom of choice. 
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TABLE VII. PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS a AN OPINION AND OF STUDENTS AND PARENTS STATING THE 


PRACTICE CONCERNING ITEMS WHICH REFER TO PERSONAL CONSIDERATION OF STUDENTS 
Opinion Practice 
—_ Student Teacher Student Mother Pather 
14d 14g 17> 17g) 14d lag 17> 17g 14d 14g 17 17g) 17> 14d 17> 17g 
In making large family pur- 
chases, students’ opinion 
should be (or is) considered: 
v ch 7 #7 20 186) 3 7 27/10 S 61/10 8 15} 6 O 12 
Quire lot 9 2 16/13 12 22 20] 6 6 10}10 21 16 14 27 
To some extent 68 7% 62 60/71 76 S6é 42/535 64 66 55/75 65 74 67/70 62 55 58 
6 4 2/13 5 15 llj2l 15 9 5 6] 35 135 15 
Wot at all 8s Sie 8 & 215 2 7 8 
In buying studente’ clothes, 
parents should (or do): 
Select al] of thes then- 
Select then perativel 
with studen ~ “3 44 46 37 24/51 69 26 27/48 SO 35 16/64 66 SS 26/56 SS 47 24 
Let student most 
of tom 22 34 27 38/38 60 58/26 3¢ 25 41/29 27 26 40/25 28 40 40 
Give st dent complete 
19 16 38} 1 O 14 16) 6 12 29 43) 0 7 16 13 
In selecting friends, parents 
should (or do): 
Choose them for the student | 1 0 0 0/0 0 0 OJ 0 0 0 0 
Choose most of them 0 0 3 09 O09 OF 2 09 OF 0 0 0 2 0 
Cooperate with the student 
then 35 40 18 34/43 56 26 29/35 3S 24 27/57 Gl 46 47/52 SA SA 486 
Allow the student to select 
most of thea 23 32 32 14/50 40 71 57]15 35 20 20/26 27 33 36/35 35 [5 40 
Allow the student to select 
most of them 23 32 31 14]50 40 71 S7} 15 35 20 20/26 27 33 36/35 33 15 40 
Give the student freedom 
to select all 41 Sl 4 2 2 14/48 33 SS 53/17 12 22 14/15 12 SL 12 


Personal consideration. Table VII shows the percentage of students and 
teachers expressing an opinion and of students and parents stating the practice 
concerning items which refer to personal consideration for students. The table 
also shows how the students and parents appraised the degree of consideration 
afforded the students in such matters. 


The majority of students at each age level appeared to feel that their 
opinions should be considered to some extent when the family wants to make 
large purchases. Teachers generally agreed with the students, but were more 
inclined to scatter their checks over a wider range of possibilities. No teacher 
checked the “not at all” category. 


As to actual practice, a sizable proportion of students seemed to feel 
that they were receiving very little consideration when large purchases were 
made by the family. This was somewhat at variance with what the parents 
themselves believed. If the reports of parents are to be believed, age was not 
a differentiating factor in according this consideration. Mothers seemed to 
feel that more consideration was being accorded than did fathers. 

Students were not in perfect agreement as to the extent to which they 
should be allowed to select their own clothes, but the majority did feel that 
they should have some consideration in the choice. Older students, when 
compared to younger, were more in favor of doing their own selecting. 
Teachers were generally in agreement with the students, but were much in 
favor of allowing the student free rein. There appeared to be very little 
disagreement between students and parents regarding the degree of freedom 
which the students were actually being accorded in selecting their own clothes. 
Also, the father and mother were in fair agreement with each other. 


Displaying a trend which was somewhat more dominant for older than 


for younger students, a large proportion of the students seemed to feel that 
they should be allowed to choose their own friends without parental advice. 
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They were all in agreement that parents should not dominate in such selection. 
In contrast to the opinion of students, teachers were not in favor of perfect 
freedom of choice, but were mostly in favor of a cooperation between parent 
and student, in which the student would be allowed to do most of the choosing. 


Students actually felt that they had more of a free hand in choosing 
friends than they felt should be the case. These students were certainly not 
subject to parental domination in this respect. Again parents and their chil- 
dren failed to agree concerning practice. Parents seemed to feel generally 
that students were not exercising as much perfect freedom in the matter as 
the students themselves thought. 

Table VIII shows how the students would like to be treated, how the 
teachers and parents thought the students were treated with respect to their 
maturity, and what the students thought was the practice in treating them 
as mature. A high majority of all four groups were in favor of being treated 
as if they were their own age. Some would like to be treated as if they were 
older than they really were. Teachers’ responses were quite scattered in stating 
how they usually considered the students. 


TABLE VIII. PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS EXPRESSING THEIR AND OF AND PARENTS EXPRESSING THEIR 
OPINIONS CONCERNING HOW STUDENTS WANT TO BE TREATED WITH RESPECT TO aTURITY AND OF THE STUDENTS' IDEA OF 
THE PRACTICE IN TREATING THEM AS MATURE 


Preference Opinion Practice 


Student Teacher Mother Pather Student 


Students should be (or are) 
treated as if they were: 


Much older than they 


Somewhat older than they 

really are ois 6 12/25 29 386 48/22 16 11 17/32 25 25 12 4 10 
Their own age 79 86S 94 86/57 53 SO 33/62 72 68 75/48 67 61 68/66 77 92 62 
Somewhat younger than they 

really are 1 0 9 12 10} 5 9 16316 10 2 4 
Much younger than they 

really are 2 0 1 5 0 00 0 1 1 


Students, in practice, felt for the most part that they were being treated 
as if they were their own age, but a few felt that they were being treated as 
if they were somewhat younger than they really were. The opinions of 
mothers and fathers in this matter were somewhat scattered and were more in 
line with what students thought was the actual situation than with what stu- 
dents would prefer. 

Table IX shows the distribution of students and teachers expressing an 
opinion, and of students and parents stating the practice concerning the se- 
lection of a career for the student. Quite a few of the students thought that 
they should choose their careers cooperatively. Very few of the students 


TABLE IX. PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS EXPRESSING AN OPINION AND OF STUDENTS AND PARENTS STATING THE 
PRACTICE CONCERNING THE SELECTION OF A CAREER FOR THE STUDENT 


Opinion Practice 


ites Student Teacher Student Mother Father 


14g 17> 17> 17g) 4g 17D 17g) 14b 14g 17> 17> 17g 


Career should be (or will be) 
chosen by: 


Parents and student coopere- 

tively 25 18 8 22/15 9 14 1Lj24 24 16 27/7 19 S&S 6/6 17 3S 15 
Teachers and students 

All three cooperatively 41 S2 55 41/40 47 SE 26/35 40 36 37/29 45 37 31/47 46 27 25 
Student elon 3S SO Sl 357 [44 39 24 GS SB 35 [64 SE SE Gl 35 40 62 
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were willing to leave the parents entirely out of the picture, but the largest 
percentage thought the choosing of a career should include the cooperative 
efforts of all three—students, parents, and teachers. About a third of the 
students felt that the choice should fall to themselves alone. Teachers were 
even more in favor of student choice alone than were the students themselves. 
However, about the same percentage of teachers were in favor of cooperating 
with the students and their parents in making the selection. 

In stating who would actually be instrumental in determining their ca- 
reers, the students agreed generally with their previous statements of who they 
thought should be instrumental, but a few more seemed to think that the 
parent-student combination would determine the ultimate choice. A very large 
number of parents preferred that the student exercise free choice in the matter, 
with the next sizable group favoring the student-teacher-parent combination. 
All groups seemed to agree that the student-teacher-parent combination alone 
was not the answer to the problem. 


Personal responsibility. Table X gives the percentage of students and 
teachers expressing an opinion and of parents stating the practice concerning 
items related to the responsibility of the student. Most of the students in each 
group felt that they should have some regular home duties, and a few thought 
that they should have many. There was a very slight tendency for older stu- 
dents to favor fewer home duties than younger students. Teachers agreed 
closely with the students, but were slightly more inclined to favor many duties. 


TABLE X. PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS EXPRESSING AN OPINION AND OF STUDENTS AND PARENTS STATING THE 
PRACTICE COWCERNING ITEMS RELATED TO THE WESPONSIBILITY OF THE STUDENT 


Opinion Practice 


Itea Student Teacher Student Mother Pather 


14g 17> 17) 14b Lag 17b 17g] 14g 17g) 14> 142 17> 27g) Lab 14g 17> 


At home, student should have 
(or does have): 


Many regular duties 17 14 12 12/)14 20 3S 40/17 13 22 18/10 24 2h 14/15 21 15 15 
Some reguler duties 78 84 78 66/74 74.60 53/67 80 55 70/74 68 SB 83/62 75 60 177 
Duties only when perent 
tells 4 1 2 2 8 3 2 5 8 7 21 3 
No duties at all 1 0 6 OF 0 0 0 OF 0 0 6 00 0 
Student shobld be (or is) 
allowed to drive the family 
car: 
Not at all (too young) 17 48 2 O}]63 9 2 56 79 #4 17/90 96 6 16/70 92 8 15 
Only with an older person 
in the car 31 42062 «626/19 1 6 3 14 13) 0 1 28 20 0 23 20 
Only with parent in the car [32 7 4 12; 6 O 10 18/31 15 12 33] 7 3 66«626315 5S 8 35 
Alone on special occasions |15 6 55 38/12 1 63 5O/| 7 1 37 17} 2 O 39 2 2 & 10 
Alone anytime 237 2 o 1 3 o oO 22 12 2 86 20 


To obtain spending mone 
student should (or does : 
Work outside of home for 
all of it 37) 610/35) 16 10 35 «68110 


Work for most -- receive a 

little from parent 40 45 37 36/21 10 47 16/27 16 42 37/22 21 47 23/15 15 21 15 
Work for half -- receiye «a 
.. half from parent 17 22 10 34)38 20 S32 27/27 31 12 186/12 27 21 29/21 26 45 38 
Receive a moderate allowance} 6 24 © 16/ 5 12 3 5/86 12 6 4/10 13 0 6/186 185 7 O 


Receive money anytime he 
wishes o 2 2 2/2 S6 3S 26/11 32 4 33/46 39 5 34/35 46 0 38 


Actual practice showed that older students were being asked to perform 
slightly more duties than they thought they should. Mothers and fathers 
were in fairly close agreement with each other and did not differ greatly 
from the students themselves in appraising the number of home duties they 
were asking students to do. 

Younger students were inclined to approve the practice of driving the 
family car only when accompanied by a parent or other responsible person. 
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Older students felt that they should either have the car alone at any time or 
at least on special occasions. Teachers were very liberal in their viewpoint 
with regard to the older students. There was apparently a general lack of 
appreciation on the part of younger students that, except in special cases, 
Indiana law excludes anyone from driving until age 16. None of the 14- 
year-olds was eligible to drive legally, and all should have checked the item 
accordingly. 

Student practices showed more respect on the part of younger students 
for the driving law, but, if these data are valid, many students of this age 
were already receiving driving experience. Older students felt that they were 
being accorded rather liberal privileges with the family car, This fact was 
also corroborated by the responses of parents, although parents did not admit 
as readily that the privilege was extended without reservation. 

Boys of both age groups were in favor of working outside the home 
for all or most of their spending money. Girls were more in favor of re- 
ceiving allowances, but many of them also felt that they should earn some 
money outside. Very few students felt that they should be given money any 
time they wanted it. Teachers were more liberal than the students them- 
selves, and especially more so than the younger students, in recommending 
that students be given allowances. Teachers showed a high variation in 
their opinions on the question of how students should get spending money. 

There was a noticeable difference between how students thought they 
should get spending money and how they actually were getting it. Many 
students would evidently have liked to be more independent than they really 
were. Parents felt much more strongly than students that they were furnishing 
spending money whenever the student wished. Parents also were not in 
perfect agreement on their appraisal of practices in regard to this; however, 
these differences in opinion were not great. 

Table XI shows the differences of opinion of all the groups in regard 
to how dependable the student would be if left to his own resources for a 
period of time, such as in event the rest of the family went on vacation. 
The majority of students of both ages felt that they could* manage, but many 
of the younger ones would want detailed instructions. None of the older 
group and only a few of the younger group felt that they would need an 
older person to help. Only a very few of the boys and none of the girls 
felt that they would be unable to cope with the situation. 

Teachers were not nearly so inclined as the students to feel that the 
students could get along in this type of situation. This expressed lack of con- 
fidence was more noticeable with respect to the younger than to the older 
students. Teachers expressed more confidence in older girls than in any of the 
other three groups. 


TABLE XI. PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS, AND PARENTS EXPRESSING AN OPINION AS TO HOW WELL THE STUDENT 
WOULD GET ALONG IF PARENTS LEPT HIM ALONE TO GO ON VACATION 


Item Student Teacher Mother Pather 


Student would: 


Get along witnout any 


72 21 47 
Get along with help of 
detailed instructions 450635 1s 16 ll 22 28 2 22 24 33 
Want an older person to help 12 18 16 | 22 24 il 3 fe29 23 13 8 
Need some help 1 4 9 is ° 2 i ° 7 
Be unable to cope with 
situation 4 2 6 10 3 |29 20 3 9 2 12 
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Mothers and fathers showed even less confidence in their children than 
did the teachers. There was a slight tendency for mothers to have more 
confidence in their daughters and fathers to have more confidence in their 
sons. 


Self appraisal. Table XII shows the distribution of opinions of students, 
teachers, and parents on items dealing with how well they were liked, how 
talkative they were, and whether or not they received the grades they de- 
served. Opinions of teachers and parents were also shown in the table. 
Very few students, including none of the younger group, felt that they were 
liked by only a few of their classmates. Girls felt a little more than boys 
that they were well liked, with about a third of each group feeling that they 
were liked by about all of their classmates. This tendency was reversed for 
older students, with over half of the boys feeling that they were liked by 
almost all of their classmates, compared to about 4 in 10 of the girls. 


TABLE XII. PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS, AND PARENTS GIVING THEIR APPRAISAL OF THE STUDENTS ON VARIOUS 
POINTS 


Item Student “Teacher Mother Father 
lab __14g_17> 17g] 14b 14g 17> 17g/ 14g 17> 17g) 14> 14g 17> 17% 


Students are liked by: 


About ell of their class- 


27 #19 #21 26)10 2 10 10 4 6 6 ° 8 
7 5 2 2};10 il 2M 3 1 ° 3 2 


Students are: 


Quiet, shy, not talkative 4 3 6 6 

Moderately shy, not talke- 
tive 10 21 #168 (12 

About average in talkative- 


ness 
Somewhat talkative -- not 
extremely so 21 21 12 32 
re prone to talk than 
listen 1 3 2 4 
Students get: 


Much better grades than 


they deserve 7 2 4 ° 3 ° ° ° 
Slightly better grades than 

12 #619 6;19 3 25 24 2 1 6 2 8 8 
About what they deserve 62 76 69 80/75 66 69 76); 93 9 79 86 | 9% 92 69 88 
Slightly poorer grades than 

they deserve 1 S10 6 3 3 ° 7 6 6 15 4 
Much lower grades than they 


There were some differences between the opinions of teachers and those 
of students in this respect. In comparison, teachers were inclined to feel that 
more of the students were liked by almost all of their classmates, and also 
that more of them were liked by only a few of their classmates, 


The opinions of parents regarding the degree with which these students 
were liked was decidedly at variance with the views of both the teachers and 
the students themselves. Fathers and mothers were in agreement with each 
other in expressing the opinion that their sons and daughters were well liked 
by their classmates. 


A majority of all the students expressed the opinion that they were about 
average in talkativeness, Collectively, about one in five rated himself as shy 
or moderately shy, with a higher incidence in the case of younger girls and 
older boys. Likewise, about one in five rated himself as somewhat talkative. 
In this respect there was a noticeable difference between older girls and 


£ ele 2 Bus 
32 33 9/17 16 2 17/2 18 2 19 
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older boys, with more of the older girls feeling that they were somewhat 
talkative. 

There were some differences between teachers and students themselves 
in classifying students on the basis of talkativeness, Teachers were inclined 
to rate more of the students as moderately and excessively shy. Also, teachers 
placed a few more students at the opposite extreme. 


The opinions of mothers agreed rather closely with those of the stu- 
dents themselves. Fathers were inclined to view very few of their children 
as excessively shy; otherwise, they also agreed fairly well with the opinions 
of the mothers and students. 


The majority of students felt that they were receiving about what they 
deserved in school marks. Girls were somewhat more satisfied than boys in 
this respect. A few seemed to think they were getting higher marks than 
they deserved, while still fewer felt that their marks were too low. Very few 
indeed felt that marks were either much higher or much lower than they 
deserved. 

Teachers felt generally that these students were receiving about what 
they deserved in marks, or, if not, that the marks were slightly higher than 
they deserved. In very few cases were the teachers willing to say that any 
of these students were getting lower marks than they deserved, or that they 
were getting much higher marks than they deserved. 

There was a higher degree of agreement between fathers and mothers 
regarding the reliability of the grades their sons and daughters were receiving. 
In almost 9 out of 10 cases, taken collectively over all groups, parents were 
satisfied that the students were getting about what they deserved. This con- 
dition was slightly more noticeable for the younger group than for the 
older group. The only difference of any magnitude between fathers and 
mothers occurred in the case of older boys. Where parents thought there 
was any discrimination shown, they leaned more heavily toward the opinion 
that the marks were too low than that they were too high, 


Attitudes toward school. Table XIII shows how the students thought 
they should feel about school subjects, how they actually felt, and how teach- 
ers and parents thought they felt. Less than one in four students felt that 
they should like all school subjects. A majority felt that they should like 
most of them, with more girls than boys checking the above-mentioned cate- 
gories. In appraising the degree to which they liked the subjects, students 
showed less actual enthusiasm than they felt should be the condition. 


TABLE XIII, PCRCENTAGE OF STUDEsTS EXPRESSING THEIR OPINION AS TO HOW THEY SHOULD FEEL AND OF STUDENTS, 
TEACHERS, AxD PARENTS GIVING THLIR OPINIONS CONCERNING HOW STUDENTS FEEL TOWARD SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
Opinion Practice 
Item Teacner Student Kother Pather Student 


170 17g] 14g 17> 17g) 14b 17> 17g) 17> 174 14> 14g 17> 


Students should (or do) like: 


All of thelr subjects 18 26 7 


31} 26 21 25 22 
7 


$6 2 7 20 40 22 67 
Most of thelr subjects 43 57 49 «29/568 64 7 S7 77 68 70 60 65] 57 sO 66 
About nelf of their subjects /25 10 27 17 22 1 16 3 j12 6 20 4/10 4 21 #12 
Few of their subjects 12 9 3 6 8 7 1 ° 3); 0 213 0}; 6 09 2 0 
None of their subjects 246. 6 223 4 


Teachers were somewhat at variance with the study in attempting to 
diagnose the degree to which students were enthusiastic about their school 
work, In general, these students did not like their school subjects as well 
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as the teachers thought they did. Also, at the other end of the scale, the 
teachers felt that more of them than actually did had a dislike for school 
subjects. 

Fathers and mothers also showed differences with students in rating the 
degree to which they liked school subjects. Like the teachers, most parents 
thought the students liked their school work to a greater degree than the 
students themselves admitted. 

Table XIV gives the percentage of students expressing their preference 
and of students, teachers, and parents stating the practice concerning the 
length of assignments given to the students. Most students were in favor 
of being assigned just about what they were able to do. Quite a few boys, and 
a smaller number of girls, thought the assignments should be slightly less than 
what they could do. Very few students were in favor of having teachers 
assign more school work than they could do. 


TABLE XIV. PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS EXPRESSING THEIR PREFERENCE AND OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS, AND PARENTS STATING 
THE PRACTICE CONCERNING THE LENGTH OF ASSIGNMENTS GIVEN TO THE STUDENTS 


Preference Practice 


Ites Student Teacher Student Mother Pether 


lag 17> 17g) 17> 17g) 14g 17g) 142 17> 17g) lag 17d 17% 


Teachers should (or do) assign 
pupils: 


Much more than they can do 0 4 2/0 0 5 015 9 


A little more than they 

can - 1. 4 4/13 16 15 7/26 17 15 24/5 12 12 19) 6 13 O 2 
Just about what they can do |74 65 71 90/48 55S 44 47/59 75 75 S59 |60 85 63 75/70 61 60 62 
Slightly less than they 

can do 17 11 15 23 5s 6 8 10/15 4 11 6 27 4 


Teachers scattered their responses on this item quite freely, and in only 
about half of the cases did they indicate that the assignments were in line 
with the abilities of the students. Teachers apparently thought that they were 
more often assigning less than the students could do than more than they 
could do. 

Parents were somewhat at variance with both students and teachers, but 
evidenced a stronger tendency to agree with students than with teachers. 
This variance with their own children’s ratings was more in the direction 
of feeling that the assignments were too easy than that they were too difficult. 

Table XV shows to whom the students felt they should go in case of 
school difficulty, to whom the students themselves and their teachers said 
they did go, and to whom the parents preferred that they go. Except for 
the older boys, the other three groups showed majorities in favor of taking their 
troubles to both parents and teachers. Quite a number, however, would have 
students counsel only with parents, and about the same number were in favor of 

TABLE XV. PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS EXPRESSING AN OPINION, OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS STATING THE PRACTICE, AND 


OF PARENTS GIVING THEIR PREFERENCE CONCERNING THE PERSON TO WHOM THE STUDENTS SHOULD GO IN CASE OF SCHOOL 
DIFFICULTY 


Opinion Practice Preference 


Student Teacher Student Mother Father 


14b 14g 17> 17g) 14b lag 17> 17g] 14b 14g 17b 17g)14b 17> 17g) 14b 14g 17> 17% 


Students should r do) go to: 


Their parents 10 28 20 16/12 44 5S 38}19 41 16 34/10 4 17 2468 67 (1 
Their teachers 6 414 8 8 20 15 10 6 2 6 
Both parents and teachers 61 54 28 49 19 36 33/35 36 20 34186 95 78 89/70 86 93 62 
A friend other than parents 

it out them- 21 12 7 2 42 14/2 3 0 6/6 3 O 19 
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working it out alone. Teachers’ opinions on this problem were quite scattered. 
For the girls, they leaned toward thinking that students should take their 
problems to a combination of parents and teachers, but for the boys they 
seemed to feel that the parents alone were the ones who helped the students. 

In actual practice, students were quite variable. Boys were more inclined 
than girls to work out their own difficulties; girls leaned slightly more toward 
taking their troubles to the parents alone than to taking them to both parents 
and teachers. Comparatively smaller percentages took their troubles either to 
teachers alone or to friends other than to parents and teachers, 


Fathers and mothers preferred generally that their children go to both 
parents and teachers with school difficulties; otherwise they preferred parents 
alone for the most part, with a scattered few feeling that the students should 
work it out themselves. Fathers were a little more in favor than mothers of 
using some source of counseling other than the combination of parents and 
teachers. 

Table XVI shows where students, teachers, and parents felt that the 
students should receive their sex education, and where the students themselves 
said they did receive it. Student opinion on this matter was rather evenly 
divided between parents alone and a combination of parents and teachers. 
Only a comparatively few thought they should learn about sex solely from 
teachers in the classroom, from other boys and girls, or from adults other than 
parents and teachers. 


TABLE XVI. PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS, AND PARENTS EXPRESSING AN OPINION = OF STUDENTS STATING THE 
PRACTICE CONCERNING THE SOURCE PROM WHICH STUDENTS SHOULD GET THEIR SEX EDUCAT 


Opinion Practice 


stn Student Teacher Mother Father Student 


14g 17> 142 17> 17g) 14b 14g 17b 17g) 14d 17 17g) 14b lag 17d 17g 


Students should (or do) 
receive sex education from: 


Their parents 37: 60 Sl 42/3 10 O 2/36 35 11 31/26 3S 15 35 [355 62 SO 
Teachers in the classroom us 0 2 2 0 0 S353 2 2 10 O 
Both the parents and the 

teachers 42 35 37 54/97 90 96 96/62 65 89 67/68 63 80 54/15 21 14 36 
Adults other than parents 

or teachers 4 0 4;° 09 0 0 OJ 3 2 09 OFB 5S 6 


Teachers were practically unanimous in favoring the combination of both 
parents and teachers as the teaching medium. The only deviations from this 
viewpoint were those which favored the parents alone. 

Parents also heavily favored a combination of parents and teachers for 
dispensing sex information, but many of them would make this responsibility 
one for parents alone. Almost none of the parents would have their children 
learn about sex from other boys and girls or from adults other than the 
teachers and themselves. 


The actual sources of such education, as stated by the students, were 
sharply at variance with their own opinions and those of teachers and parents 
concerning where they should get it. The largest percentages were receiving 
sex information only from the parents, with the next largest group receiving 
their information from the combination of parents and teachers. A sizable 
percentage, especially of boys, were getting this knowledge from other boys 
and girls. 
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Table XVII shows how the students rated themselves on general attitude 
toward school and what the teachers and parents felt was their general atti- 
tude toward school. From these data it is apparent that the girls were en- 
joying school somewhat more than were the boys. A large number of the 
total group, about one in four, were attending school because they thought 
it would help them. Very few attended because they were compelled to, and 
few felt that little good was resulting from attending. 


TABLE XVII. PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS, AND PARENTS EXPRESSING AN OPINION CONCERNING THE GENERAL ATTI- 
TUDE OF STUDENTS TOWARD ATTENDING SCHOOL 


Ites Student Teacher Mother Pather 


14g }7> 14b lag 17g | 14b_ 17> jleb 


Students should (or do): 
Enjoy school -- would be 


lost without it 16 6 21 5S 42 17 29 #16 19 |16 26 
Like school fairly well 390 35 9 2 16 2 20 «442 
Attend because they think 

it will help them 37 19 24 2 29 36 37 167 
Attend because compelled to 7 4 10 6 26 1s ™M 13s 2 1 5 6 3 7 ° 
See very little good result- 

ing 1 1 2 3 3 4 2 7 


Teachers evidently underrated these students in attitude toward school, 
if the student self-ratings are valid. Teachers believed that a sizable number 
were attending school because they were compelled to do so. They also 
differed from all groups except the older girls in that they estimated that fewer 
enjoyed school to the utmost. 

Mothers and fathers were only in fair agreement in their ratings of 
the students with regard to their general attitude toward school. They dif- 
fered most widely in ratings from the students themselves in underestimating 
the number who liked school fairly well. 


Summary. The striking general characteristic about some of these data 
is the apparent lack of confidence on the part of parents and teachers regard- 
ing the degree of maturity of the students as expressed in the students’ ratings 
of their own capabilities. Students may have overrated themselves and others 
may have underrated them, which would mean that the true state of affairs 
would lie between the opposing viewpoints. However, the differences in no 
case were so wide that they could not be resolved through closer study and 
cooperative effort. 

Another general] characteristic of the data is the disclosure that both 
parents and teachers were at times unaware of certain student difficulties 
and conflicts. Here again such differences in viewpoints could be highly 
resolved by cooperative group effort. There were many evidences in the 
data of the struggle of youth to become independent individuals, while both 
the teachers and the parents resisted such “growing up” tendencies on the part 
of the students. A better understanding of the psychology of growth and 
development would be of benefit to students, teachers, and parents alike, It 
is not too much to expect that an interested, functioning school system would 
provide the opportunity for such understanding through an attempt to join 
forces in mutual study of the problems. 

If this school is representative with regard to the specific items in this 
part of the study, the following general conclusions are suggested: 

1. Parents think they are more liberal than the students are willing to 
admit in allowing students ample opportunity to entertain their friends at home. 

2. Students not only think they should have more freedom in the num- 
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ber of dates they are allowed a week, but also they feel that they have more 
freedom than either the teachers think they have or the parents think they 
are permitting. 

3. The same general situation as (2) above exists with respect to the 
required hour for returning at night. 

4. Students and teachers agree fairly well that students should not be 
rigidly controlled by parents in respect to how they spend their own money. 
Parents, however, think they are exercising more control than the students 
are willing to admit. The question for further study is: Who is fooling whom? 

5. Students are well satisfied with their freedom in selecting where 
they may go on dates, but parents apparently think they are exercising less 
control over the student decisions than the students think they are. Also, 
in the case of younger students, parents are reluctant to admit that this prob- 
lem applies to their own children. 

6. Both teachers and students feel that students should have some voice 
in helping to decide on large family purchases. Parents seem to feel that they 
allow this voice much more often than students claim they do. 

7. Students, and teachers to a lesser extent, feel that students should have 
quite a degree of freedom in selecting their own clothes. Students do not 
have quite the freedom in this respect that they would desire. Parents think 
they are giving them a little more freedom than the students claim they have, 
but parents do not admit as readily as students that the students have perfect 
freedom. 

8. Teachers feel more than students that parents should be allowed to help 
choose the friends of the students, Students seem to think that they have 
more freedom from parental contro] in this matter than the parents say they 
give them. 

9. Students say that they are fairly well satisfied with respect to being 
treated according to their age, and parents’ ratings agree rather well with 
the students’ ratings. However, other data more specifically related to this 
matter give somewhat contradictory evidence. 

10. Many students and teachers alike seem to feel that careers should 
be chosen through the cooperative efforts of students, parents, and teachers; 
but many feel that the student alone should be rseponsible for the choice. 
Parents divide themselves about the same way on this problem, Quite a large 
number of students feel that the choice will probably be made cooperatively 
with parents. 

11. Most students and teachers feel that students should have some home 
duties, On this item there is little conflict between theory and practice. 

12. Older students would like to have more freedom in driving the 
family car than they actually have. Parents agree fairly well with the stu- 
dents in appraising practices in this matter. 

13. Students seem to feel that they should work outside of the home 
for a large proportion of their spending money; teachers do not altogether agree 
with this. Many parents say they give the students money whenever they 
ask for it, although students do not entirely agree with this. 

14. Students, even the younger ones, have a high degree of confidence 
in being able to take care of themselves if thrown on their own resources by 
having the rest of the family leave for a long period of time; teachers express 
less confidence in this matter, and parents express still less confidence. 

15. Parents feel that their children are liked by their classmates to a 
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much higher degree than the students do. Teachers also are at variance with 
students in this respect. Teachers seem to think that more of the students 
are disliked than the students think are disliked. 

16. In general, students feel that they are normally talkative and neither 
extremely shy nor extremely talkative; teachers scatter their opinions more 
than the students, while parents agree rather generally with students. 

17. Most students and teachers feel that students are fairly graded in 
achievement; parents feel this even to a higher degree than do teachers. 

18. Most students feel that they should like most or all of the subjects 
they take in school, but not all of them do like their own courses. 

19. Most, students would rather be assigned work in relation to their 
ability, but about a fourth of them fee] that the assignments are too heavy. 
It is a little surprising to note that teachers feel they are in many instances 
assigning too much or too little work for these students, This may be caused 
by lack of opportunity on the part of teachers to deviate from rigid course 
outlines and thus make proper allowance for individual differences. If so, 
this would suggest a serious problem for study, since the practice of demanding 
either too little or too much work of students may contribute to the develop- 
ment of serious psychological maladjustments. 

20. Students and teachers seem to be somewhat confused as to the 
proper persons to whom the students should go when in difficulty. This fact 
is also evident in student practices. Parents show much uniformity in believing 
students should take their difficulties to their fathers and mothers, an opinion 
which also seems acceptable to students as the best course of action. 

21. Students and parents are somewhat divided in regard to the best 
method of getting sex information, but are generally agreed that it should 
come either from the parents alone or from a combination of parents and 
teachers. Entirely too many students are depending upon other students or 
other adults for this type of education. This is a serious problem and should 
be subjected to immediate study. 

22. Students do not evince quite as favorable a general attitude toward 
school as is desirable. Teachers rate the students lower than do the students 
themselves on this attitude, while the parents seem to agree with teachers to 
a certain extent. 


This whole attitude toward school should develop more and more toward 
the ideal state when better cooperative effort between students, teachers, and 
parents in solving some of these problems is achieved; when a greater under- 
standing of group and individual differences in ability, background, and ex- 
periences is extant for teachers and parents alike; and when curricula and 
the school activities in general are more varied and more centered upon the 
factors which will make for better life adjustment for these young men and 
women, Under such conditions students would feel that they were deriving 
the maximum in enjoyment and worth-while accomplishment. 


Social Participation and Social Acceptance 


For social participation data, we have brought together the results from 
10 items of a personal history questionnaire used in the study. The data are 
only for boys. Although these data are concerned primarily with social par- 
ticipation, they are related to the results presented in the previous section. The 
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data are given in Table XVIII. For some of the questions the total percentages 
will be more than 100 because more than one item has been answered by 


some of the students. 


TARLE XVIII. 


PERCENTAGES OF SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS AND ADJUSTMENT POR BOYS 


14-yoar- 17-yoar- 14-yoar- 
Question olds olds Question olds old 
How do you and your friends Which two things take up 
decide what to do? most oF your evening time? 
#e talk over our plans and Reading for pleasure 16 22 
the majerity rules. 45 638 Studying ln 18 
i manage to persuade my A hobb 3e 20 
friends to do what I want Spending time with friends 
most of the tine, 6 doing all sorts of things 31 45 
1 usually do wnat ay Listening to the radio 37 28 
friends want. 26 Practicing 1s 12 
None of these answers Painting or dre 1? 12 
applies to me. 12 19 Talking with ay a 35 3s 
Omitted 4 8 Omitted 3 6 
How many close friends do How often have you seriously 
om considered quitting school? 

3 4 Most of the time 5 ° 
meg or two 13 2 Prequently 3 1s 
Several 45 4s Occasionally ll ll 
Man 22 22 Seldom 22 16 
Almost everyone in my Almost never $1 $5 

class ll ll Omitted 3 
Omitted 2 
How often do you go to par- 
Since you have been in high ties where both boys and 
6 2 
15 ll 
or committee? @ month 20 27 
Never 42 44 Once every two or three 
Once 22 12 months 20 23 
Twice “4 4 Il seldom or never go to 
Three times 8 6 such parties 36 28 
Four or more tises 6 18 Omitted 3 9 
Omitted 8 6 
Who best knows what you 
Which do you enjoy most? think? 
Dances 9 26 My father (or male guard- 
Parties 28 17 an 63 70 
Movie $5 42 My motuer (or female 
Games like ping-pong 25 23 guardian) 36 32 
Reading 5 ° My teacher or minister 3 6 
age ay to the radio 26 26 An adult other than those 
My hobbie 21 3 mentioned 4 4 
Single "dating" 20 21 My brother or sister 8 ° 
Double “dating” 17 “4 Friends of om ace 39 » 
Omitted 15 19 Omitted 3 4 
What do you consider you 
are best in” Who or what influenced u 
Making friends 36 40 most in deciding the cent 
Building things 37 42 you are plenning to teke up? 31 38 
Sewing lu 4 My perents or guardien 3 6 
Cooking 3 4 A teecher or counselor 
Studying languages 3 4 I hed # chance to try it a 34 
Working with numbers 22 19 and found I liked it 6 ° 
Studying science 15 13 A friend of the ferily 
Studying history or sub- I have not yet decided what 22 21 
jects like history 17 17 work I will take up 2 1 
Helping people who ere in Omitted 
trouble 1s 23 
Dotng something creative 
like art or eriting 15 9 
Oultted 14 21 


The first question might, on the surface, be taken to mean that the 
democratic process has permeated the thinking of these boys, However, when 
it is realized that the question asks specifically about a group situation, the 
democratic behavior indicated by 45 per cent of the 14-year-olds and 58 
per cent of the 17-year-olds cannot be considered very high. The results 
of the second question indicate that a substantial number of students in the 
17-year-old group did not find a ready answer and omitted the question. 
This shows a possible decrease in social adjustment from the 14-year-old 
to the 17-year-old group. The results of the third question indicate that 
socialization from the standpoint of responsibility in social activities is not 
high, since 42 per cent of the 14-year-olds and 44 per cent of the 17-year-olds 
had never held a responsible position. 
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If the trend from the 14-year-olds to the 17-year-olds is reliable, it means 
that a few seem to be acquiring responsible social positions throughout their 
school career, while others have a smaller and smaller chance, if any, to 
acquire such positions as they progress through school, 

The results of the fourth question indicate a diversity of activities for 
enjoyment. The greater enjoyment in movies than in parties might indicate 
a tendency towards accepting non-sociable roles. Results of the fifth and 
sixth questions indicate that students prefer the more social activities to the 
creative and studious activities. These results have to be compared with those 
found in answers to the fourth question, because the more passive activity of 
attendance at movies comes into that question. 

Results of the seventh question show that the possibility of leaving 
school is an important consideration among high school students. This may 
be interpreted, in the light of the other data presented, to mean that the 
students do not have the opportunity to experience complete social living under 
the curriculum, The results on the eighth question show an inadequacy of 
social arrangements for the two sexes to get together—51 per cent of 17-year- 
old boys answered that they either never attended parties (28 per cent) or 
that they attended only once in two or three months (23 per cent). 


The outstanding result of the ninth and tenth questions is that they 
show the inadequacy of the school in influencing youth’s decisions or in being 
interested in youth’s problems. As social acceptance data, Table XIX is pre- 
sented. This table shows the score of each of these 100 boys. This score 
was obtained by subtracting the number of rejections from the number of 
acceptances. For example, one of the boys who has a positive score of 5 
received this score by receiving six positive votes and one negative vote. The 
slightly larger number of positive scores than negative results from the fact 
that some boys hesitated in naming boys with whom they did not care to 
associate. 


TABLE XIX. VARIATION IN ACCEPTANCE AND REJECTION SCORES MADE BY 
14-YEAR-OLDS (100 boys) 


Positive scores Number of boys|] Zero or negative Number of boys 
scores 

10 or above 3 ° 20 
9 1 1 4 
8 1 2 5 
7 2 3 a 
6 5 3 
5 5 5 2 
4 7 6 and below 4 
3 10 

2 16 

1 8 


This group of boys contains a few 13- and 15-year-old boys in 
addition to the group of 14-year-olds used in other portions of this study. 


These results show a considerable variation in social acceptance or dis- 
tance. That the variation is not still greater is probably because of the fact 
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that the school population is drawn from a rather socially homogeneous popu- 
lation, From the evidence presented above, it is doubtful that the social 
acceptance found is due to any extent to the school. 

The evidence presented in Tables XVIII and XIX shows, insofar as 
it goes, that the social participation and acceptance of boys of ages 14 and 17 
in high schoo] is far from ideal. It looks, further, as if the school has not 
been an important factor in promoting their social adjustment. 


CHAPTER III 


FOUNDATIONS OF CURRICULUM IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


As was indicated in the first section of this report, the school in which 
the data were obtained is quite generally considered to be one of the better 
high schools in Indiana. It should be noted, however, that such appraisals 
as have resulted in this reputation have been based upon criteria which are 
different in some respects from those used in this study. 


Purpose of this section of the report. It is the purpose of this section 
of the report to appraise the curriculum of the school which was studied, in 
the light of various factors and their relationships, including the following: 

1. Authoritative statements concerning the aims of secondary education 

and the high school curriculum 

2. The state interest (as manifested in law and through the Indiana 
State Department of Public Instruction) in the aims and curriculum 
of Indiana secondary schools 
The school’s own conception of its aims and curriculum 
Implications for the curriculum of the above three factors studied 
Offerings and specialized curricula in the school in which data for 
this study were obtained 
6. Guidance procedures 
7. Content of the course of study and the student activity program 
8. Instructional methods 


General statement of the aims of secondary education and their impli- 
cations for the curriculum of the American high school. Secondary educators 
have shown increasing concern for development of mutual understanding of 
and agreément on the aims and goals of American secondary education. Part 
of this concern has been expressed through careful studies of both the con- 
temporary social scene and the observable characteristics of American youth in 
the modern period. Since the war, results of all of these studies which reached 
their highest peak in the depression years have been shown in a quite general 
and surprisingly harmonious understanding of the new tasks, purposes, and 
goals of the secondary school. 

Typical of the statements with respect to these phases of secondary edu- 
cation are those of the contributors to the publication, The American High 
School, Its Responsibility and Opportunity.1_ We choose to cite from this 
some statements exemplifying the nature of the concept of aims and curriculum 
for which this general agreement has been achieved. 

The writers of the publication just mentioned are quick to recognize 
the dual aspect of American secondary education, which requires that the school 
attend to achievement of goals which represent (1) the expectations from 
youth which society holds and (2) the expectations from society which youth 
hold, Thus they set the stage, first, for statement of the social goals of sec- 
ondary education and, second, for statement of the individual youth goals 
based upon the developmental tasks of youth. 


+ Caswell, Hollis J., ed., The American High School, Its a ne and Oppor- 
tunity, Eighth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, Harper and Bros., New York, 
1946, 1264 pp. (31) 
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As the writers see it, the secondary school is first of all a social agency 
whose basic purpose is the preservation, perpetuation, and possible further 
development of American society, They believe that, as such, it must recog- 


nize certain specific aspects of this purpose, which include the “Social Goals 
of Education”: 


1. Secondary education should give primary attention to developing 
citizens competent and willing to make every needed sacrifice to make 

democracy work for all men . 

A concomitant of this primary responsibility is the developing of a 

consuming desire for that kind of public behavior toward other nations 

which produces peaceful international relations ... . 

3. Secondary education should be committed to teaching youth that we 
have adequate resources to meet the economic and social needs of all 
our people and that these resources must be used for the purpose . . 

4. The high school should direct the attention of youth to the fact that 
successful living depends upon adequate personal and public health 
and to physical fitness for employment, social, and family life . . . .? 


. 


Among the developmental tasks of youth which may be listed are the 
following: 


1. Coming to terms with their own bodies . 

2. Learning new relationships to their age-mates . 

3. Achieving independence from parents . 

4. Achieving adult social and economic status... 

5. Acquiring self-confidence and a system of values . . .3 


With this list can be readily identified the highly individualistic nature 
of the developmental tasks of youth as related to their characteristics. Here, 
likewise, lie the implied individual goals for secondary education, for, al- 
though the relationship of inherent characteristics to the task is obvious, the 
acquisitive or learned aspect of the tasks is likewise clear. For the school, 
consequently, the nature of the individual goals emerges from this phase of 
youth’s developmental tasks; that is, quite clearly the school must be ex- 
pected to lend its efforts strongly toward helping youth to complete their 
individual development through rendering assistance in its curriculum to 
youth in accomplishing these developmental tasks. 

Not to be overlooked, furthermore, are certain implications for the sec- 
ondary school which are pointed out by the authors: 


Developmental tasks are necessary learnings. 

Developmental tasks must be learned within restricted time periods. 

Certain developmental tasks are common to all young people in a 

given culture. 

Accomplishment of these developmental tasks involves varied types 

of learning. 

These tasks define the concerns of adolescence.* 

The high school should teach youth that America is committed to 

an economic system of private enterprise, and that this system must be 

healthy, but government regulation is required to insure its serving 
the public good. 

7. Youth need to learn that all men must work to produce for individual 
and group welfare, and that opportunities for work must always be 
available. 

8. The high school should see that each young person has the knowledge 

he needs to improve his social and economic status to the limit of 

his capacities. He should know that each occupational level carries 


2? Ibid., pp. 67-69. 


* Ibid., pp. 74-84. 
* Ibid., pp. 85-92. 
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its own rewards and affords each individual an opportunity to enrich 
his life. He should not strive to rise to levels where he cannot suc- 
ceed.5 
Thus, from the point of view of society at large, the job of secondary 
education is to help youth to make a present and future adjustment to adult 
society which will enable them to function effectively in the various life areas 
in that society. It should be noted furthermore that in these goals lies the 
implication that the school needs to view facts and information as means 
rather than ends—that it needs to concentrate upon the kinds of learning 
experiences whose content will supply the understanding and whose methods 
will supply the competence and skills to apply that understanding to the 
solution of real life problems. 


At the same time, the individualistic side of the dual tasks of secondary 
education cannot be minimized or separated from the social aspect. Extension 
of this mutual agreement in conception, here described, makes clear the ne- 
cessity for emphasizing society’s (and hence the school’s) responsibility to 
assist in the development of individual youth. From these characteristics of 
the developmental tasks comes the clear statement of necessity for this set 
of goals in the secondary curriculum. 


Aims and basis of curriculum in relation to public education as a state 
function. Indiana recognizes, of course, the same sources of its authority 
and responsibility for public education as do other states, These sources, 
though relatively indefinite, have sufficed to establish clearly the principle of 
public education as a function of the state in our republic. In general, they 
consist of the implications of the Preamble, the “general welfare” clause 
(Art. I, sec. 8), and the “states’ powers and duties” provision (Tenth Amend- 
ment) of the federal Constitution, and the provisions of subsequent federal 
legislation which, in aiding public education, has specifically recognized it to 
be a state function. 


Growing out of an evolving concept of this principle has been the recog- 
nition and assumption of the powers and obligations involved by the state of 
Indiana. The present state system of education has consequently been built 
on the following relatively simple, though somewhat indefinite, provision in 
the state Constitution: 


Mandate to General Assembly. 1. Knowledge and learning, gen- 
erally diffused throughout a community, being essential to the preserva- 
tion of a free government; it shall be the duty of the General Assembly 
to encourage, by all suitable means, moral, intellectual, scientific, and 
agricultural improvement; and to provide, by law, for a general and 
uniform system of Common Schools, wherein tuition shall be without 
charge, and equally open to all.® 


Upon this simple statement has been built the structure of (1) a State 
Board of Education together with its commissions and officers thereof, (2) 
a school legal code, and (3) an explicit and implicit exposition of the relation 
of the state of Indiana to local school districts. 


From this evolving state system of public instruction have come certain 
manifestations of the state’s interest in both the social and individual goals of 


5 Ibid., pp. 68-69. 
* Constitution of the State of Indiana, 1851, Art. VIII. 
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education and, more particularly, in the social and individual goals of secondary 
education. Among these manifestations may be included: 

1. Interpretation and execution of legislative acts describing, controlling, 
or otherwise influencing the curriculum of secondary schools through 
operation of the State Department of Public Instruction. 

2. Operations of three commissions, namely those of general education, 
textbook adoptions, and teacher training and licensing. 

3. Publications? of the State Board of Education and the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction which, in interpreting legislation and 
using legal powers, have established minimum requirements for sec- 
ondary school offerings, required teaching of specific subjects, sug- 
gested or recommended courses of study, and otherwise influenced 
the general nature, content, and procedures of secondary education. 


Still another manifestation of the State’s interest has been shown recently 
in the following statements quoted from preliminary reports of study com- 
mittees of the 1948 Indiana School Study Commission: 


The influence of suggested state courses of study on local curriculum 
development is indicated by the fact that 86 per cent of the schools re- 
porting (N=2,164 elementary schools) utilize state courses of study in 
local curriculum development.® 


The State Department of Public Instruction determines the gradua- 
tion requirements for high school . . It is quite commonly assumed that 
the local schools have broad privileges in adapting the curriculum to 
local needs. However, this is not basically the true situation . . . 

Thus, in Indiana, the _— school curriculum is determined to a 
large extent at the state level . 


Without doubt these latter statements represent the opinion of qualified 
specialists working on the respective committees. It is true, likewise, that 
these expressed opinions represent accurately the misconceptions of a majority 
of Indiana school administrators. However, insofar as these opinions fail 
to account for the fact that the state’s interest is in the ultimate goals rather 
than in the precise procedures followed in attaining them, they are erroneous 
and demonstrate inability to distinguish between educational ends or goals 
and means, or subjects, procedures, and requirements. The fact is that the 
statements indicate a lack of realization that, within the framework of these 
and similar apparent state restrictions, any of the goals set forth are sus- 
ceptible to attainment, and the broader concept of curriculum as differentiated 
from mere subject-matter content is appropriate. 

The consequence of this state-wide misconception seems to have been 
that, within the past few years, many secondary schools seeking to design a 
curriculum which will meet the needs of boys and girls have attempted to do 
so with enlightened conceptions of aims but through subject-matter-centered 
approach. For the latter they have blamed nonexistent state limitations upon 
their own conception of curriculum. 


™The Administrative Handbook for Indiana Schools, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Bulletin no, 200, Indianapolis, 1948, and similar publications. 

8 Reports of the Study Committees to the Indiana School Study Commission, November 
9-10, 1948. Elementary School Study Committee Report, p. 22, mimeographed. 

® Reports of the Study Committees to the Indiana School Study C. Ni b 
9-10, 1948. Secondary School Study Committee Report, pp. 23-24, mimeographed. 
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The Surveyed School’s Aims and Curriculum Conception 


What has just been said of the state’s interest may likewise be said of this 
school’s own conception of its task. The school has seen fit to modify the 
aims suggested by various educational organizations as follows: 


For the sake of clarification, the purpose of secondary school edu- 
cation may be divided into four objectives or goals. These are (1) the 
goal of accomplishing individual development, (2) the goal of establish- 
ing Civic consciousness, (3) the goal of acquiring human relationships, 
(4) the goal of attaining economic sufficiency.!° 


General Objectives 
First: The Development of Individual Youth Per Se 


Physical, intellectual, and spiritual development are first essentials, 
— not a guarantee to the greatest possibilities of the indi- 
vidual . 


Second: Acquisition of an Understanding, of an Appreciation for, 
and a Desire to Preserve our American Democracy 


It is not enough that individuals acquire a knowledge of the basic 
structure, underlying principles, and hopes of our democracy, but that 
there be’ created and fostered in every boy and girl a sense of pride in, 
love for, and loyalty to the Democracy of America . . a8 


Third: Development of Proper Relationship with his Fellow Men 


The development of means of communication and transportation has 
extended our sphere of relationships with our fellow men. It is necessary 
that the individual know how to get along agreeably with his immediate 
neighbor, and also that the good neighbor policy take on an ever-widening 
meaning... . 13 


Fourth: The Objective of Economic Efficiency 


We have moved afar from the day when the home was an adequate 
vocational training school and the future vocation was selected by the par- 
ent. The secondary school of today needs to ascertain the interests, apti- 
tudes, and abilities of the individual pupil and to train specifically where 
specific training will lead to satisfactory goals and to give basic and 
general “training” wherever interest and aptitude point toward fields of 
endeavor that call for general basic rather than specific training by the 
high school. It is not sufficient that economic efficiency be interpreted as 
applying only to the individual, but that it also be considered from the 
standpoint of the economic welfare of our society .... 14 


The latter part of the statement of the school’s philosophy contains dis- 
cussion of aspects of the program through which these aims may be accom- 
plished. The listing of these aspects as (1) curriculum, (2) guidance, (3) 
pupil activities (extracurricular), and (4) instructional methods, both with 
respect to order and classification, indicates further the separation of elements 
in the program which are sometimes considered to be curricular only. It 
also seems to indicate that major reliance is placed upon course of study and 
classroom-subject learning experiences for accomplishing the aims of the 
school. 


1° From the Statement of the School’s Functioning Philosophy. 
Ibid. 
32 Ibid. 
38 Ibid. 
14 Ibid. 
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Thus we find in broad outline a conception of curriculum in which the 
school seeks through a classroom-subject program (supplemented by attention 
to guidance, extracurricular activities, and instructional methods) to achieve 
aims of education which are rooted in a concern for the needs of our society 
and the individual needs of our adolescent boys and girls. 


Close scrutiny of these expressed aims reveals no serious discrepancy with 
either the aims set forth by the writers of The American High School or 
with the real aims of the state which have just been discussed. With respect 
to the latter, particularly, it is interesting to note that the school attempts to 
meet the broad aims of the state system by such observances as (1) subscribing 
to suggested aims, principles, and procedures found in the Administrative 
Handbook for Indiana Schools, (2) meeting and exceeding the requirement 
for subject-matter offerings, (3) following curriculum development practices 
suggested by the State Department of Public Instruction, and (4) using almost 
exclusively state-adopted textbooks, 


At the same time the school is attempting to achieve these aims with a 
basic subject-matter approach. The school is setting forward-looking goals 
and then attempting to achieve them with a backward-looking conception of 
curriculum which conceives the main job of curriculum to be to teach by 
conventional or traditional methods large bodies of subject matter so effectively 
in classroom situations that desirable attitudes, insights, appreciations, and 
skills will emerge as educational outcomes as well as acquisitions of factual 
or subject-matter items, At the same time, the school recognizes the need 
for guidance service and student activities other than reading and reciting, 
but this recognition does not extend so far that it will allow these phases of 
the program equal status with the courses of study as such. Thus, the school 
finds itself forced, through this confusion and lack of clear direction, into a 
position where comparisons between organizational or “paper” programs and 
real achievements are inevitable. It finds itself committed to a task of meeting 
educational goals which it is not equipped to perform because of an inade- 
quate conception of curriculum. 


Implications of Goals for Curriculum in 
American Secondary Education 


Such bases for curriculum as these social and individual goals call for 
a conception of curriculum which reaches far beyond courses of study and 
subject-matter organization. Instead, they direct attention to needs for recog- 
nizing the role of the high school as a part of the common school system, pos- 
sessing a broad enough program to meet the needs of all American youth, 
a provision for a suitable and balanced program to each young person, and 
insurance of close articulation with schools in the system at both lower and 
upper levels. Such a curriculum will be conceived to be a continuing series 
of sequential, related, and meaningful learning experiences meeting social 
needs and individual youth developmental needs related to and planned for 
group and individual likenesses and differences in youth. This curriculum 
clearly demands integration of all services and activities in the total school 
program. 

From a conception of curriculum based on these goals come, furthermore, 
definite clues to the nature of the content and organization of the high school 
program embodying it: 
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First, within the broad developmental task, there are certain common 
experiences which all youth should have in order to take their appropriate 
place in adult society . 

Second, if the optimum all-round development of the student is to 
be achieved, it is necessary to have in his program an organizing and 
planning center for his various experiences—a center or core where he 
is under the guidance of a teacher who knows him well through actual 
work with him.... 

Third, it is necessary for each student to have the personal under- 
standing and interested guidance of a teacher who knows him well and 
is ina position to help him achieve his fullest development . 

Fourth, it is necessary for an opportunity to be afforded each student 
to engage freely in varied activities . . . .15 


As these clues are spelled out, they indicate quite clearly that a focus 
of subject matter on the curriculum will be completely inadequate to the 
tasks set forth. Instead, the focus must be on the youth and their many 
characteristics which help or hinder them in their adjustment to adult life 
and their mastery of the social and developmental tasks they must master. 

Subject matter cannot be overlooked, however. Indeed, an even larger 
body of subject matter than has been available before will be demanded, and a 
reorientation and different manner of utilization of this subject matter will 
be needed. 


© Ibid., pp. 140-142. 
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CHAPTER IV 


DESCRIPTION AND APPRAISAL OF CURRICULUM 
IN THE SCHOOL STUDIED 


There are, of course, numerous approaches to the description and analysis 
of a school curriculum. Necessity exists for selecting the approach most suit- 
able in a particular situation. Since the present study is directed toward a 
practical appraisal of the curriculum in the particular school studied, the 
selection process seems to direct our attention to an approach contained in 
three basic questions: 

1. What is the curriculum scope in terms of the learning opportunities 
offered students in (a) course offerings and the learning experiences they make 
possible, (b) guidance activities providing learning experiences, (c) student 
activities furnishing learning experiences, and (d) other activities in the 
school’s total program ? 

2. Having made provision for a wide range of learning situations as in 
question 1, to what extent are students (a) helped to see the most suitable 
pattern of learning experiences for them, (6) free to select this pattern, and 
(c) guided so effectively that they are not only aware of what is best for them 
and free to obtain it, but are also actually led to engage in those learning 
experiences? 

3. If students are offered a wide range of learning opportunities and 
placed in courses, guidance activities, and student activities, with what degree 
of effectiveness does the school guarantee the kind of learning experiences 
which course and other learning situations should contain? In other words, 
this question implies that the curriculum should be described (and evaluated) 
not only in light of its scope of offerings and effectiveness in helping students 
to place themselves in the best and most suitable pattern of such offerings, 
but also with respect to the context of those offerings and the methods by 
which students are aided in learning. 

Thus, in this approach to the curriculum there is need for describing (1) 
curricula and course offerings in quantitative terms, (2) guidance service in 
light of course or student activity offerings and also of manner of functioning, 
and (3) classroom instruction, guidance service, and student activities in light 
of (a) the kinds and varieties of learning experiences they contain, and (6) 
the methods which the faculty and staff use in presenting those learning ex- 
periences. 


Seventh and Eighth Grade Courses in the School Organization 


The school is a six-year high school. It was found that a significant 
number of the 14-year-old boys and girls were included in the eighth grade 
population. Consequently, it was necessary to give some attention to the 
curriculum and course offerings in the seventh and eighth grades. Students 
in the seventh and eighth grades were sectioned, although upon no basis 
apparent to the outside observer. However, this sectioning did not alter the 
basic pattern of course offerings, which was the same for all students of every 
section in each grade. 


(44) 
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The course offerings for the seventh grade were as follows: 


Mathematics 1 unit 
Foods (girls) 5 unit 
Clothing (girls) 5 unit 
History 1 unit 
Music 1 unit 
Art 1 unit 
Health and physical education 
Shop (boys) 1 unit 
In the eighth grade the course offerings were as follows: 
Mathematics Ba. 1 unit 
General science 1 unit 
History 1 unit 
English 1 unit 
Reading 1 unit 
Physical education 
Chorus 


There were no elective courses for students in the seventh and eighth 
grades. Consequently, insofar as course offerings were concerned, the courses 
were essentially the same as those recommended or required by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


Courses in Required Subject Fields 


Language arts. Thirty-three sections or classes comprising 11 separate 
courses in English, reading, journalism, and speech were offered in each se- 
mester, This made possible six required courses: seventh grade English, 
eighth grade English and reading, and English in grades 9 to 11. It also made 
provision for elective courses in twelfth grade English, beginning and advanced 
journalism, school newspaper production, and speech. Eighth grade students 
were required to take both English and reading. Only in twelfth grade 
English was there more than one section of any elective course. 


Social studies. Twenty-two sections comprising seven courses in seventh 
grade history and social studies (geography), eighth grade history, American 
history, world history, government, and sociology were offered each semester. 
Only single sections of classes in world history and sociology were elective. 
In the senior government course some modification was made in one section, 
which made possible re-direction of the course in terms of problems of the 
American democracy. The section represented an elective course in that it 
was an alternative to the required senior course. 


Mathematics. Sixteen classes of mathematics, comprising eight courses 
in seventh and eighth grade mathematics, ninth grade general mathematics, 
beginning algebra, third semester algebra, plane geometry, solid geometry, 
and trigonometry, were offered each year. Of these courses, geometry, third 
semester algebra, solid geometry, and trigonometry were elective courses offer- 
ing single classes. Algebra was likewise an elective if it was not taken to 
meet the ninth grade mathematics requirement, and four sections of this 
course were open to students. General mathematics, like algebra, was either 
elective or required, depending upon the reasons for its selection, Most stu- 
dents in the two sections of this course had been rated low in ability and 
took it to meet graduation requirements, In addition, the business education 
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department of the school offered three sections of business arithmetic, which 
was a required subject in the commercial curriculum. 


Science. Fourteen sections, comprising five separate courses in eighth 
grade general science, biology, chemistry, advanced chemistry, and physics, 
were offered. Eighth grade general science and either biology or chemistry 
were required subjects; the others were elective. Multiple sections to the 
extent of four eighth grade science, five biology, and three chemistry classes 
were open to students. 


Physical education, health, and safety. Courses in physical education, 
health, and safety were offered to students in all grades, and were required for 
students in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Boys in grades 9 to 12 
were afforded opportunity to enter a group competing in seasonal sports. In 
the upper grades the courses were directed primarily toward physical fitness; 
in the lower, toward the more general aspects of physical education. 

The fields so far enumerated contained the required courses, which formed 
the nucleus for all curricula which students might elect to follow in their high 
school careers. In general, it is to be noted that elective courses in these fields 
were relatively few and, furthermore, that in most cases only single classes 
in these elective courses were available to students. 


Courses in Elective Subject Fields 


In addition to courses in the fields just enumerated, others were available 
in the fields of ancient and modern languages, industrial arts, vocational home 
economics, vocational agriculture, art, music, and commercial subjects. These 
fields of study had been developed in the school for the primary purpose of 
filling out the related curricula which have been listed in a subsequent section. 
However, within these various fields there was some degree of freedom in 
election of courses by students in curricula different from those represented 
by those fields. 


Ancient language. Two classes in beginning Latin and one in second- 
year Latin constituted the offerings in the field of ancient language. Students 
with high scholarship records or college preparatory plans were “directed” 
into these courses. 


Medern language. Beginning and second year German on an elective 
basis constituted the offerings in the field of modern language. 


Industrial arts. Eighteen sections comprising 10 separate courses in 
boys’ shop in grade 7, general shop, beginning and advanced woodworking, 
wood shop, metal shop, beginning and advanced drafting, and beginning and 
advanced printing were offered. Shop was required for all seventh grade 
boys. Most students in the industrial arts curriculum took most of the sub- 
jects offered, although some omitted a few. 


Vocational home economics. Courses in vocational home economics were 
designed to offer students a full curriculum, exclusive of the required core of 
subjects. Hence, there were six separate courses offered in this field, including 
ninth grade homemaking, home management, advanced clothing, home nursing 
and child development, and advanced foods and nutrition. All ninth grade 
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girls were required to study homemaking with special attention to single units 
on foods, housing, child development, clothing, and social usage. 


Vocational agriculture. In vocational agriculture the offerings indicate 
the general pattern of the curriculum. Organized, as it was, in accordance 
with provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act and State Vocational Board pro- 
visions, the field was presented in a four-year program of school study and 
outside practice which involved school units or courses in farm shop, dairying, 
elementary agriculture, swine, beef cattle, sheep and horses, advanced feeding 
and animal breeding, agricultural chemistry, soils and crops, poultry, and 
animal husbandry. Students in this field and curriculum took all of these 
subjects in their four-year course and devoted approximately one half of their 
total school time to them. 


Fine arts. The field of fine arts included art and music subjects, Among 
the former were included four sections of seventh grade required art, one of 
beginning art, and one of advanced art. One class of photography was offered 
also as an elective. Music offerings in the fine arts curriculum included two 
sections of required seventh grade music, two of senior band, one each of 
junior band, eighth grade chorus, senior orchestra, madrigal, boys’ choir, 
girls’ choir, senior choir, and harmony. 


Business education. In business education 14 sections of seven courses 
were Offered which included beginning and second year courses in typing, 
bookkeeping, and shorthand, and a single year course in business mathematics. 
These seven courses, plus the required courses for graduation and one elective, 
described the commercial curriculum offered. 


Separate Curricula Offered to Students 


The course offerings which have been listed made possible the establish- 
ment and offering of six curricula as follows: (1) vocational home economics, 
(2) vocational agriculture, (3) commercial, (4) industrial arts, (5) fine arts, 
and (6) general academic. 

As was indicated earlier, there was a core of commonly required subjects 
which all students had to take in each curriculum. In grades 9 to 12 these 
included mathematics, three courses in English, physical education and health, 
American history, government, economics or sociology, and physics or chem- 
istry (unless biology had been completed). 

Students might choose as elective subjects in any curriculum, providing 
the requirements of their chosen curriculum allowed them time to do so, one 
year of typing, oral expression (speech), homecrafts, world history, and har- 
mony. Two years of courses in music and art were elective, as were half- 
year courses in photography, economics, and sociology. 

The general academic curriculum was a combination curriculum open to 
students who wished to prepare for college or who wished merely to graduate 
from high schoo] with no particular planned series of studies. The school 
believed that students in the second group were most often of low ability, 
and consequently it provided general or parallel courses to offset the con- 
ventional academic subjects offered for college preparation. Both groups of 
students, however, took the same courses in the required group as did all stu- 
dents following other special curricula. 
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No evidence was found in the study that the school conceived any of 
the curricula as terminal in outcome, although instances of placement of stu- 
dents from the commercial curriculum in places of business were cited. The 
vocational agriculture curriculum was likewise credited in a few instances 
with having provided terminal prepartion for boys who went to work with 
their fathers on family farms. 


Inasmuch as the descriptions of course offerings in the required fields, 
plus the offerings in special fields, gave a reasonably accurate picture of the 
course or subject content of these six curricula, it has been deemed not worth 
while to describe in detail the complete requirements of each separate cur- 
riculum, Further reason for this decision is shown in the fact that, although 
the ninth grade counselor, deans, and principal were especially well informed 
concerning the requirements of the various curricula, definite catalog descrip- 
tions of the curricula did not exist. Furthermore, the prescriptions for cur- 
ricula were changed from time to time. 


Offerings in Guidance 


Specific offerings in the form of learning experiences in what might be 
called the guidance area were made. Thus, all ninth grade students were 
required to enroll in a course called guidance. In this course, certain occupa- 
tions and required preparations for further education beyond high school 
were studied. The students in this course were given mental ability and 
achievement tests. An indeterminate number of unspecified measures were 
given from time to time an unspecified proportion of all students for solving in- 
dividual problems in adjustment. 


The basic activity of this course, however, was the planning by the stu- 
dent, with the aid of the guidance teacher, of the final three years of his 
school study. This involved essentially the section of one of the afore- 
mentioned six curricula in the light of such interests and needs of the stu- 
dents as had been discovered. It was noted in the study that the matter of 
past scholarship record was a very strong influence in the selection of cur- 
ricula. This influence showed a tendency to place students judged to be of 
low ability either in a vocational curriculum or in the general academic cur- 
riculum. Conversely, students in the general academic curriculum judged to 
be of high ability were, in the words of the school staff, “directed” into such 
conventional subjects as algebra and higher mathematics, ancient language, 
and other subjects considered to be college preparatory, without particular 
reference to their plans for further academic study. 

A further learning experience offered all students in the later years was 
an occasional “homeroom program” of the didactic type, given at intervals 
in the course of the daily 25-minute homeroom period. Most of these daily 
homeroom periods, however, were, as in most schools, given over to the handling 
of routine administrative affairs or study. 

There was no evidence of any systematic program of educational or other 
guidance for all students after the ninth grade guidance class was taken. 


Offerings in Extracurricular Activities 


Although there was some concern in the student extracurricular pro- 
gram for the promotion of educative outcomes, it would be erroneous to claim 
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education content in this program in any form comparable to that found in the 
classroom studies. Yet there was evidence that such outcomes were accruing in 
such activities as were offered, despite the tendency to emphasize their extracur- 
ricular rather than curricular aspect. 

One club which took in all of the girls in the school was provided. This 
club had a definitely planned program which sought to build morale for the 
girls in the school. The activities of the club were largely devoted to meetings 
in which sponsors and other adults discussed the special problems and interests 
of girls, This organization, likewise, was closely allied with the athletic pro- 
gram in support of the school’s teams. 

There were four other clubs of a similar morale-building, citizenship 
type, but there were few special interest clubs devoted to student-directed 
activities in hobbies, crafts, dramatics, or similar special interests. The school 
had a student council and the usual collection of publications activities. In 
connection with the former and the main clubs listed, the faculty had developed 
officer-training courses of which they might be proud. 

The school exhibited a great interest in music. This activity, however, 
was a curricular offering, yet, as it manifested itself in a heavy program of 
competitive events, it should be considered likewise as a part of the student 
activity program. The school had for many years been very successful in music 
competitions, with the somewhat negative result that, in the opinion of the 
study group, winning contests beclouded other more worthy objectives for en- 
gaging in music activities. 

The school, like all Indiana high schools, supported a very heavy inter- 
scholastic competitive athletic program for boys which involved nearly 10 
per cent of the entire student body. There were few such activities for girls, 
and practically no intramural athletics for either boys or girls. The reason was, 
of course, that the coaching staff had to devote most of its energies to main- 
taining a respectable showing in interscholastic competition. 

In general, all girls were offered at least one opportunity to learn by 
participating in an extracurricular activity; in fact, each girl was required 
to belong to the large girls’ club. Boys in the school were likewise offered 
opportunity to participate either in activities like athletics or in Hi-Y clubs, 
providing they could maintain satisfactory scholastic records. In over-all 
offerings, however, the school was very limited. The faculty explained this 
in two ways: (1) students indulged in recreative and similar activities in 
commercialized forms which were amply supplied in a nearby community, and 
(2) most of the students were transported in busses to school, with the result 
that no after-school program of activities could be planned. 

These three kinds of offerings, then, comprised what the school offered 
to the entering student. They were, essentially, just about the same things 
which most of our Indiana high schools offer.? 


Content of Learning Experiences as Organized 
in the Curriculum 


As an alternative to the patently impossible task of discussing in detail 
the content of separate courses, curricula, guidance procedures, and student 
activities within the space limitations of this report, it seems desirable to 
generalize concerning content of these phases of learning insofar as the data 


* Cf. Report of the Indiana School Study Commission. 
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support significant generalization. At the same time, choice of this alternative 
requires that we recognize the fact that what was true generally was not 
necessarily true in every detail and every instance. 


The most significant aspect of the curriculum in the subject school was 
that basically it was synonymous with the course of study. It is true, further- 
more, that the course of study in this school was not conceived broadly enough 
to be considered something built up from a series of units, course plans, or 
statements developed by teachers in the various subjects. In fact, so far as 
could be determined, the courses of study in this school were basically the 
same as the subject-matter organization of the textbooks used. 


Every subject in the school, with the exception of such definitely skill- 
type courses as vocal music, was based upon a textbook, Also, each subject 
was oriented to that textbook. This does not mean that all courses and sub- 
jects contained nothing but subject matter from the book, Indeed, in such 
courses as chemistry, the study committee found somewhat extensive use of 
the laboratory and experimental exercises. Similarly, in shop, music, art, 
printing, and similar subjects students were engaged much of the time in a 
variety of activities pointing toward the development of specific skills. How- 
ever, even in these kinds of subjects, it was true that such content of skill was 
included primarily for the purpose of furthering student acquisition of sub- 
ject-matter information. 

It is true, of course, that the course of study is, in some instances, de- 
termined by sources other than those of the textbook. Two notable examples 
were the influence of the federally-aided programs of home economics and 
vocational agriculture, from which came many direct suggestions to the school 
with respect to the content of subjects, and the influence of the Digest of Sug- 
gested Courses of Study? published by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. In both instances, however, despite attention to learning content other 
than subject matter, this primary concern for mastery of information predomi- 
nated. 

Further evidence of the school’s apparent concern for subject matter as 
content in learning experiences was shown in the fact that, although the 
school administered numerous achievement and teacher-made tests to students 
for purposes of discovering acquisition rate and status in informational aspects 
of the subjects, few, if any, tests, questionnaires, inventories, observations, 
interviews, check lists, or similar measures of achievement in attitudes, appre- 
ciations, or basic insights had been used prior to this study. 


It was likewise true that the school’s whole system of promotion, qualifi- 
cation of students for certain activities, and classification of students was 
based upon marks records which in themselves registered chiefly teachers” 
opinions of pupil attainment in subject matter. 


We should not leave the impression that there were no subjects taught in 
the school which were oriented to student interests, needs, and abilities or 
which sought to promote achievement in ends other than those of subject 
matter, The study committee observed individual instances in which teachers 
had developed their own course, independent of the textbook, and had de- 
veloped subjects whose content was much broader than mere informational 
material to be read by students and recited back to teachers in recitations and 


? Digest of Courses of Study for Secondary Schools of Indiana, et of Indiana, 
Department of Public Instruction, bul. no. 151, Indianapolis, 1944, 247 p 
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tests. Encouraging beginnings were noted, for example, in the social studies 
field in three attempts as follows: 

1. An effort was being made in classes in world history, and to some 
extent in American history in the eleventh grade, to organize the work around 
important and persistent problems in society and around student questions and 
anxieties with respect to these problems. 

2. An effort was being put forth to organize geography in the seventh 
and eighth grades around current functional needs of children and around 
geographic interpretations of current problems and events. 

3. Some effort was being made to organize a course in American prob- 
lems in the twelfth grade which would employ the problem-solving method 
and various discussion techniques other than the most commonly observed 
question-and-answer routine. 

In this field, likewise, were observed efforts to make increased use of all 
kinds of audio-visual materials, especially pamphlets, graphs, pictures, and 
various kinds of reference and source books, Despite rudimentary organization 
and preliminary weakness, this effort looked hopeful to the study committee. 
In other social studies courses, however, the committee found rather rigid 
adherence to the content supplied by textbooks, Insofar as the social studies 
field was representative of others in the school, these few efforts to put into 
courses content other than book subject matter represented the present status 
of the school’s over-all attempt to move from subject-matter orientation. 

Thus, in summary, it may be stated that this school, like the vast ma- 
jority of all Indiana high schools studied by the Indiana School Study Com- 
mission in 1948, saw the curriculum in theory as consisting of all the actual 
experiences which students may have under the guidance of the school, but 
did not so conceive it in fact or practice, Conformity to tradition or current 
practice was, in fact, the heart of the school program. This produced a num- 
ber of results, including the following: 

1. Although the school spoke of and recognized youth needs, such at- 
tempts to meet them as it made were based upon use chiefly of courses in 
classroom subjects consisting almost entirely of subject matter. 

2. Curriculum changes in this school had for many years consisted en- 
tirely of additions of subjects or substitution of subjects for other subjects. 
The remarkable basic similarity of the school’s course of study to those suggest- 
ed by the State Department of Public Instruction and those offered in other 
high schools of the state, together with a conception of curriculum being 
synonymous with course of study, revealed a basic unwillingness to make 
changes in the curriculum, even to meet youth needs, if those changes might 
make significant changes in the existing program, particularly in administrative 
procedures or in the classroom and subject program. 

3. The school faculty and leaders planned, or at least discussed in co- 
operative fashion, the over-all aims of the school. In the school’s statement 
of philosophy, as has been mentioned, there was evidence of recognition of 
the youth needs as well as social needs to be met by such aims, Also, the 
study committee found a commendable permissiveness extended to individual 
teachers with respect to methods of teaching and content they might use in 
their subjects. At the same time, however, evidence also indicated that several 
crucial elements of curriculum construction and procedure were omitted. 
There was no evidence of specific plans being made by anyone for spelling 
out the aims of the school in terms of specific series of life-learning experiences. 
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This was a most serious weakness in the school, for it resulted in a situation 
in which the school indicated where it wished to go, educationally speaking, 
without considering the manner of travel to be used, possible difficulties to 
be encountered, or necessary relationships to be established. Even on the 
school’s own terms of making curriculum synonymous with course of study, 
the school is weak, for there was no prepared or locally planned all-school 
course of study as such. Nor, on the next lower level, were there departmental 
instructional outlines planned cooperatively by department members to insure 
correlation of their efforts. Indeed, few individual subject or course outlines 
were in evidence. What is intended here is not a criticism based upon in- 
sufficient “paper planning.” Mere courses of study written on paper, of course, 
will not guarantee a meaningful program. On the other hand, however, a 
complete absence of any such materials does lead to conviction that little 
fundamental planning of the course of study is being done. With no planning, 
hopes to meet youth needs are futile. Thus, the situation represented the one 
in which a person who has never accomplished much has “always had good 
intentions.” 

4. There were, of course, as has been mentioned, evidences of hastily 
planned, uncoordinated, individual attempts to bring new methods and new 
materials into courses in an effort to get nearer to the students’ problems and 
interests. Unfortunately, in many of these instances the novelty of these ma- 
terials and methods, holding as they do hopes for immediate motivation of 
students, seemed to be of more real importance than the actual relevance of 
these materials and methods to the aims of the school or the needs of the stu- 
dents. 

5. In many of the subject fields there were disconcerting shortages of 
content, both subject matter and other kinds. Likewise, there was observed 
not infrequently subject matter that was dated, contrary to most recent infor- 
mation, or completely unrelated to what preceded and what followed. 

6. Underlying philosophies with respect to transfer of learning, de- 
velopment of certain powers of thought, and maintenance of the integrity or 
purity of certain fields .of subject matter stole from many of the subjects the 
very social relevance which might have captured the interest and given lasting 
satisfaction to the students. This was particularly noticeable in commonly 
required subjects such as English, languages, social studies, and science, where 
it seems that “the game was being sacrificed for the name.” 

Quite clearly these results of conformity to the traditional idea of cur- 
riculum have implications for the first of the three basic questions in practical 
appraisal of the curriculum mentioned earlier, to wit: “What is the scope of 
the curriculum in terms of the learning opportunities offered students in course 
offerings and the learning experiences which they make possible, and in terms 
of other offerings in the total program?” There are two aspects of the 
answer to this question: (a) the quantitative, and (b) the qualitative. 

With respect to the qualitative aspect of the question, these results seemed 
to indicate quite definitely that the scope of the curriculum was narrow be- 
cause of its restriction to subject-matter boundaries and emphases. If students 
are continuously expected to find learning experiences through reaction to 
books, lectures, and similar presentations of abstract subject matter, those 
experiences can be little more varied or rich than the subject matter presented. 
If this is true, then the conclusion seems to be that the curriculum offered 
students in this school was not rich or varied. Instead, it consisted quite 
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largely of a series of formalistic, unrelated, and narrow contacts with facts 
and information. 

With respect to the quantitative aspect of curriculum offerings in the 
school, the rather large number of subject fields offered, the substantial num- 
ber of different courses provided, and the organization of no less than six 
(actually seven) separate curricula might seem to indicate very broad offerings 
quantitatively. Actually, however, further analysis of these offerings reveals 
that again the scope of the course of study was very narrow. Among the 
reasons for this conclusion may be listed: 

1. Relatively little freedom was accorded students in choosing elective 
subjects in their selected curriculum. 

2. Relatively narrow offerings characterized most of the special sep- 
arate curricula. The impression was given that a large number of curricula 
had been sought without due concern for the subject content within each. 
For example, in the field of commercial training a student was offered no 
more special courses than two years each of typing, shorthand, and book- 
keeping, and one year of business mathematics. In the face of difficulty in 
justifying a second year of typing on any basis at all and a second year of 
bookkeeping when that offering might be compared with office practice, use 
of business machines, or similar alternatives, the so-called commercial cur- 
riculum seemed grossly inadequate. Similar examples of course selections, 
such as the offering of two years of German but no offering in any other 
modern language, could be cited at length. 

3. The offering of seven separate curricula might seem to be a highly 
laudable procedure in the school. When it is considered, however, that this 
procedure required filled teaching schedules of most of the teachers in order 
to achieve a minimum offering in all of these curricula there is reason to 
believe that the school has succumbed to a fetish of “special curriculumitis.” 
It becomes clear in this situation that the teacher resources have been spread 
very thinly to achieve an apparently and quantitatively full offering. The 
net effect has been to reduce rather than expand the total offering. With 
respect to the use of teacher resources, furthermore, the example of the vo- 
cational agriculture curriculum, in which the full time of one teacher was used 
to serve a total of 46 students, illustrates the basic failure of the school to 
establish curriculum on the basis of realistic values. 

As an alternative to the effort to provide a large number of narrowly 
restricted curricula, it would seem much more worth while for this school 
to go back to its basic aims of philosophy, assay its resources, and then con- 
centrate its efforts (1) upon developing a sound basic list of required offerings 
(together with planned courses of study) which would meet in large measure 
the social and individual goals established for all youth in the school, and (2) 
upon developing two, three, or four (or as many as teacher resources will 
make possible) special curricula, each rich in offerings and each justifiable on 
the basis of meeting needs of larger groups of students with special interests. 
This might mean, for example, that the school would seek to construct a truly 
satisfactory general curriculum which might combine with it the fine arts 
and commercial curriculums presently offered. The former can scarcely be 
justified in this size school except as a luxury, and the latter has already been 
shown to be little more than an elementary or general approach to commercial 
training. Indeed, after much consideration, the school might possibly con- 
clude that it needed only two curricula, college preparatory and general. Cer- 
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tainly, in view of the fact that no claims may be made presently for the ter- 
minal results of any of the vocational curricula, there seems to be little justi- 
fication for the expenditure of the effort that was being made for partial 
gains in vocational training. 

With respect to guidance and extracurricular content in the school pro- 
gram, it is notable first of all that the school did not think of this content 
in the same light as that embedded in school subjects. However, such content 
did exist. This was particularly true in the ninth grade guidance course. 
Likewise, the investigators found that homerooms, assemblies, and various 
student activities, such as athletics, had a heavy learning content. As in the 
regular school subjects, however, the nature of this content was in general 
more definitely related to the informational aspects or the skill phases of these 
activities than to interests, needs, or characteristics of the students, or to the 
professed aims of the school. 

Thus, in summary, it may be stated generally that the curriculum was 
conceived to consist primarily of courses in subject matter, but that, even if 
guidance and extracurricular activities were considered, the scope of the cur- 
riculum would be narrow. Boys and girls in this school were not offered a 
wide range of rich and varied learning experiences. Their experiences, in- 
stead, rarely involved departure from the pages of books. As a consequence, 
it follows that boys’ and girls’ interests, needs, and characteristics were related 
to these experiences only incidentally and abstractly in those instances where 
the writers of textbooks anticipated them. 


Effectiveness of Guidance Procedures 


The second major question to be answered in appraising the curriculum 
was: “To what extent are students helped to see the most suitable pattern 
of learning experiences for them, free to elect this pattern, and guided so 
effectively that they are actually led to engage in those experiences?” In 
other words, “How well does the school help students in their efforts to achieve 
social and individual goals through guidance?” 


In view of the appraisal of content in the curriculum, these questions 
lose much of their import. Quite clearly, effective guidance procedures would 
lose much of their value if the school had no offerings to meet needs of stu- 
dents which those procedures indicated. Thus, in the subject school it is 
clear that necessity exists for development of curriculum which will be con- 
cerned with content of offerings simultaneously with concern for ways of 
bringing offerings to students. However, procedures in this school guidance 
are deserving of consideration for purposes of planning for this further simul- 
taneous planning and development. 

As was indicated earlier, guidance of students began in the ninth grade. 
Here students in a formal guidance course were led to select one of the cur- 
ricula offered for their remaining three years in school. This selection was 
made primarily on the basis of scores on mental ability and achievement tests, 
previous marks records, and inclinations of students and their parents. Since 
the course also concerned itself with study of occupations, some effort was 
made to align occupational choices with selection of curriculum. 

It is interesting to ask at this point, however, how effective such choices 
can be in view of the vocational inadequacies of the curriculum offerings. 
It was said that some students, the numbers unspecified, did take additional 
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tests and have personal counseling in this course when it was needed. How- 
ever, complete records were not kept in this course or elsewhere, so it was 
impossible to judge the effect of such additional attention. 

In addition to the ninth grade guidance course required of all students, 
the school had a nominal homeroom program. It is correct to refer to the 
program in this manner because it, like a majority of such programs, was non- 
functional in actuality. Students belonged to a homeroom throughout their 
stay in school. The homeroom met each day for a period of 25 minutes. Not 
all of the meetings were given over to guidance, however. In fact, a majority 
of them were study periods, activity periods, or just interim periods. On oc- 
casion, a scheduled “program” was held, in which various topics relating to 
behavior or other human relationships were discussed. Homeroom teachers 
did not hold student records nor did they counsel students individually as a 
part of their stated function. Thus, the homeroom program was nominally 
a guidance program, but in reality it was little more than an administrative 
device successful in killing student interest in topics that should concern them 
vitally. 

The school actually did achieve a measure of success in group guidance 
through a series of rather effective assembly programs. One of the outstand- 
ing activities in this series was the presentation of a type of symposium on vo- 
cations in which representatives of business, industry, and the professions dis- 
cussed vocations with the student body. 

There were two deans in the school, These guidance people had been 
definitely successful in assisting boys and girls in problem situations where they 
were maladjusted. All too often, however, such boys and girls were those 
who found themselves in trouble or who possessed the initiative to go to a 
dean for help. The vast majority of students stated that their contacts with 
deans were few, and that they hoped the condition persisted. 

The principal of the school, especially, and a small number of individual 
teachers spent considerable time in effective efforts to assist boys and girls 
in the realm of educational guidance. Chats with several of the students 
assisted indicated that many students recognized these persons as being truly 
interested in their welfare. Again, however, it is unfortunate that these few 
persons could not divide their time more widely, since most of the students 
who sought them out or whom they sought out were the students who seemed 
to possess outstanding potentialities for college or other future activities. The 
“average” student who did not get into disciplinary troubles or who possessed 
few outstanding and apparent characteristics seemed to have no one particularly 
interested in him. 

Thus, in summary, it must be stated as a generalization that, although 
there was a quite considerable nominal guidance program as in other high 
schools of similar size, the guidance procedures in this school which assisted 
in over-all adjustment and particularly in leading students to educational offer- 
ings were not very effective. Aspects of this general conclusion include: 

1. There was no attention given to guidance of students prior to en- 
trance into the ninth grade. The seventh and eighth grade years are crucial 
in guidance, particularly for the educational phase. Probably the reason for 
postponement of guidance was the fact that all seventh and eighth grade sub- 
jects were required. This is not a valid reason. 

2. With the exception of the ninth grade year, there was no time in the 
students’ careers when they were individually assigned to a specific person 
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for purposes of systematic and regular personal counseling. 

3. Group guidance was not exploited in the school homerooms because: 
(a) homeroom periods were too frequent and were not reserved exclusively 
for guidance; (b) homeroom periods were not long enough; (c) homeroom 
teachers had no student records of sufficient completeness to make counseling 
feasible; (d) homeroom teachers were not required to counsel students indi- 
vidually, nor were they given time for planning programs or for counseling; 
and (e) homeroom teachers were not subjected to in-service or other training 
in guidance procedures. 

4. Effective guidance work by deans was precluded except in cases of 
extreme maladjustment or difficulty because of other duties, teaching assign- 
ments, and pre-occupation with routine administrative matters such as check- 
ing pupil attendance and handling ticket sales. 

5. Classroom teachers were generally unconcerned with student needs 
for group, and especially for individual, guidance. 

6. Assembly programs lost effectiveness because of the physical im- 
possibility of bringing the whole school together at once and because student 
planning and preparation of programs were not developed to fullest extent. 

7. Meager testing and sketchy record-keeping crippled guidance workers. 
Practically no efforts were made to develop instruments and procedures for 
sampling student opinion. Neither was there significant evidence of purposeful 
efforts to guide students by bringing them into the planning phases of develop- 
ment of the school program or its parts. 


Methods of Presentation and Instruction in the Curriculum 


In view of the analysis of content which has just been presented, it should 
not be surprising that the study committee has seen fit to characterize the 
methods of instruction in this school as traditional and rooted in concern for 
acquisition of subject matter. The whole orientation of method was in this 
direction. It was shown in the arrangements for study, scheduling of classes, 
methods of appraisal and testing, procedures in reporting pupil progress, and 
guidance procedures. Even student participation in activities was colored 
strongly by student status in the acquisition of subject matter as reflected by 
marks, Although the chief aim of the school may be to produce citizens, the 
individual student found that, if he had not acquired satisfactory marks in 
the acquisition of subject matter, other phases of his citizenship in the school 
would be of little avail in freeing him to engage in certain activities. 


In plain language, then, it is fair to say that the method of teaching was 
typically one which involved either reading a book or listening to a teacher 
exposition of a subject, following the presentation of material with individual 
preparation of a recitation in the form of answers to questions in a workbook, 
solutions of paper problems, memorization of spelling words, definitions or 
“points,” display of progress in the form of answers to teachers’ oral questions, 
display of workbooks, or checking of solutions to paper problems. Not infre- 
quently the “culminating” activity consisted of a teacher-made “objective” 
test measuring the quantity of facts or bits of information which had been 
retained. In order words, from the point of view of the teacher, it was 
“Assign, present, require study, question, test, mark.” 


It would be unfair and untrue, of course, to say that teachers never chal- 
lenged their students in this school. Individually excellent teacher methods 
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were observed at times, Students did engage from time to time in such ac- 
tivities as field trips, various kinds of discussions, participation in class problem- 
projects, practice in the skills being learned, and oral reports, all of which 
may reflect understanding of newer concepts of methods. There were, like- 
wise, numerous instances of democratic and permissive atmosphere in class- 
rooms. There were also many instances in which no such atmosphere was 
present. The point here is not that teachers in this school were unaware of 
better concepts of method, nor that they never used such concepts; instead, 
it is that newer and less traditional concepts of method were not the usual 
methods employed. Textbook and question-answer methods were the typical 
methods of this faculty. 

When 14-year-old boys and girls were interviewed, for example, one 
investigator attempted to get them to describe the way their teachers taught. 
Although some of the boys and girls indicated that they had made an in- 
dividual oral report, had worked on a committee, or had been on a field 
trip during their experience, so many of them stated that they had never 
experienced these kinds of activities in learning that the investigator con- 
cluded that use of such methods was typical only of the individually excellent 
teachers in the school, rather than of all. 

Thus, in this school where content of learning experiences was not char- 
acteristically linked to student need, method was likewise adapted to the sub- 
ject matter rather than to the characteristics of the learner. Teaching stu- 
dents was largely secondary to teaching subjects. In view of the extreme dif- 
ficulty (if not impossibility) of the latter, it is not surprising that many of 
the students exhibited extreme apathy toward their classroom experiences. 
Perhaps the textbook, question-and-answer method is as good as any in this 
situation since, after all, subjects are inanimate, nonsentient accumulations of 
abstractions. If, however, the school wishes in the future to teach live boys 
and girls by setting the educational stage in such manner that their sensitivities, 
interests, and vigorous abilities will be aroused and made productive of learn- 
ing, the teachers must revamp the methods of teaching which they use. Mere 
occasional use of valid methods of instruction sandwiched into a design of 
rote memorization and squirrel-like storing of facts is more likely to confuse 
the “squirrels” than help them. 


Major Conclusions from Test, Check List, and Interview Data 


As has been shown in this section, the description and analysis of this 
school’s curriculum with reference to (1) the quantity and quality of its offer- 
ings, (2) the content of these offerings, (3) the relative effectiveness with 
which the guidance service places students in the most effective position for 
taking advantage of these offerings, and (4) the methods of instruction in 
presenting the offerings has already made possible certain conclusions and 
implications for the curriculum of this school. These conclusions are, of course, 
subject to the same limitations as those placed upon the data described in the 
first and second chapters. 

If the limitations just mentioned are held in mind carefully, however, it 
then becomes possible to discern in the data which they limit both corrobora- 
tion of the conclusions already summarized and further general conclusions of 
considerable import. We propose, therefore, to refer back to the summaries 
of data presented in Chapter II and attempt to draw from them some of 
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the more significant general conclusions for this school’s curriculum. It should 
be noted at this point that, insofar as this school and sample are representative, 
the conclusions, tentative and incomplete as they are, would probably apply 
to other high schools of this kind. 

It may be noted further that the data presented in Chapters II, III, and 
IV would undoubtedly furnish much ground for rather free-ranging speculation 
as to their probable meaning and cause and effect relationships. This would 
be true particularly for the faculty of the school in question if they wished to 
indulge in such speculation. It seems entirely possible that one of the major 
values of a study of this kind might be for the faculty of the school to specu- 
late in this manner, particularly if the faculty went beyond mere speculation 
in an aggressive attempt to search out the true answer to some of the more 
provocative questions which would be raised by the speculation. In the 
present report, however, the writers propose to keep such speculation to the 
minimum. Consequently, the statements which follow are deemed to be of 
two kinds: (1) statements of conclusion or implication which seem to be 
well supported by findings of the study and significantly related to problems 
of curriculum improvement in the school, or (2) statements of conclusion 
or implication which exemplify in specific or particular detail the uses which 
might be made of specific data. 


General effectiveness of the curriculum. Much space has already been 
devoted in Chapter IV to a presentation of data which indicate that the 
all-round effectiveness of this school’s curriculum as revealed by its offerings, 
content, and method leaves much to be desired. Considerable amounts of the 
test data presented in Chapter II corroborate this general conclusion. Specific 
examples include the following: 

1. Assuming that growth in aptitude or at least adherence to about the 
same distributional pattern might be expected from the fourteenth to seven- 
teenth year, one would normally expect that scores of 17-year-olds would be 
above those of 14-year-olds if the students had been learning well in an effec- 
tive curriculum. Test data, however, show declining values for every single 
aptitude on this basis. If the basic assumption is true, it would appear that 
this situation has been produced either by a peculiar selection in the type of 
pupils who drop out of school or by the effects of a curriculum which is not 
adapted to the aptitudes of the students. Since the former possibility is not 
likely, it seems reasonable to conclude that the latter possibility is probably 
the true one. If it is, the all-round effectiveness of the school’s curriculum is 
seriously abridged in this respect. 

2. The trend of scores on the Cooperative Reading Test is the same as 
that on the aptitudes measures discussed above. Reading scores, furthermore, 
are even more closely related to performance in school subjects than are 
aptitude scores. Consequently this trend of scores seems to support the con- 
clusion that the school’s curriculum is not very effective, even on its chosen 
ground of helping students to learn a taught skill such as reading ability. 
It should be noted at this point that, with reference to reading particularly 
but also in connection with the aptitudes, it is not possible to say which as- 
pect of the curriculum-offering, content or method, might be most significant 
in this negative effect. However, since an adequate conception of curriculum 
will require consideration of all of these aspects, the point is one which does 
not alter the major conclusion. Instead, it furnishes provocation for specu- 
lation and further study by the faculty in the manner indicated earlier. 
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3. With reference to the scores obtained on the Kuder Preference Record, 
it might be said that the high ratings in some special interests and the low 
ratings in others would indicate that the curriculum is both fostering some 
experiences and neglecting others which would produce such differential ef- 
fects. No definite selection of alternatives is possible on the basis of these 
results alone. However, since description and analysis of the curriculum re- 
vealed weaknesses in the approach to development of special interests in course 
work and in extracurricular activities, these data obtained from the Kuder 
inventories, together with the results of committee study of the curriculum in 
the light of general criteria, support the conclusion that students in this school 
are developing some strong interests in spite of curricular deficiencies rather 
than because of special efforts on the part of the school to develop such in- 
terests. Again, the general conclusion about the ineffectiveness of the cur- 
riculum is corroborated by test data. 

4. The consistently low scores on interests in social service seem particu- 
larly significant, likewise. Again, their existence might be ascribed either to 
effort or to neglect in the curriculum. Since other data show a very low effec- 
tiveness in this area of the curriculum, the conclusion seems obvious. More 
than that, however, the discussion of social goals which has gone before seems 
to point to a serious and fundamental weakness in a special phase of the 
curriculum which shows little concern on the part of this school’s curriculum 
makers or supervisors for the necessity of trying to put the school in the posi- 
tion in which it may teach boys and girls the really important things first 
and the elaborations second. 


School-student-parent relationship. A second major conclusion which 
indicates need for improvement of the curriculum in this school is that, al- 
though teachers, students, and parents often revealed remarkable consistency in 
beliefs and practices with respect to the school experiences of the students, 
they likewise revealed, in their responses to the questionnaires on student 
problems, wide variances of opinion or statement of practice on certain of 
the problems which, in isolation and together, seem to be of tremendous 
significance. Such “conflict” in point of view on student personal problems and 
activities seems to suggest a definite lack of communication on these matters 
between the three groups. 


It is not the purpose here to attempt to state which group is wrong 
or right—in fact, the questionnaires were constructed in such manner as 
to indicate the unlikelihood of any right or wrong position in the matters 
concerned. Instead, the fact which seems significant to the investigators is 
that there is apparently little real contact between any of the three groups 
concerned except between parents and students. Even the parent-student 
relationship as revealed in response to mutual problems seemed to leave much 
to be desired insofar as mutual understanding was concerned. 


The findings of the study committee and of the investigators who inter- 
viewed approximately one third of the subject students were that in this 
school there was a very small and very active parent group who maintained 
close and effective contact, with the faculty and their own children, but that, 
aside from this one instance of close relationship, there was practically no 
contact between school (teachers) and parents of students. Exceptions to this 
statement would include the infrequent attendance of small numbers of 
parents at school functions (including basketball games), rare contacts of 
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deans with parents of students in disciplinary or similar difficulties, and oc- 
casional written communication between school and home (including periodic 
marks reports for students). It seems almost certain that a curriculum which 
is put into effect in such manner that close and frequent contact of students, 
teachers, and parents, or at least close communication between these three 
groups on matters of concern to any one of them, is definitely lacking. Not 
only would such a curriculum seem deficient and noneffective, but it would 
also seem that the faculty attempting to put it into effect was neglecting one 
of the best opportunities possible for insuring that effectiveness. 


The school’s lack of knowledge of its students. Very much akin to the 
conclusion just stated is the fact, already mentioned, that the faculty members 
know very little about their students, either collectively or individually. In 
the results of the teacher-student-parent questionnaires, further corroboration 
of this conclusion is furnished. As was pointed out in Chapter II, the state- 
ment to the effect that lack of information or understanding of teachers with 
respect to the opinions or practices of both students and parents recurs con- 
stantly. It is also a fact, as has already been pointed out, that, aside from 
a few measures of achievement or general mental ability, the school has never 
in its history made any systematic effort to find information about any of 
its students except those deeply enmeshed in immediate difficulties with school 
or other authorities or those who seemed specially qualified for some future 
activity tied in with college preparation. Neither has the school ever put 
into effect any effective means by which such information could be recorded 
or used, if it had been gathered. Furthermore and perhaps most significant, 
there was at no time in the study any evidence of anything more than scat- 
tered and highly individual attempts on the part of teachers to make careful 
study of students in order to fit themselves to do a better job of teaching 
for those students. As a consequence, in this school individualization of 
instruction has been no more than a phrase lifted from educational jargon. 
The tremendous concern for stylized procedures of stuffing boys and girls 
with something deemed to be important by a textbook writer is nothing more 
than a symptom of this failure to be concerned about adapting instruction to 
individuals. 


The lack of knowledge of students by teachers is further evidenced by 
the fact that, although the 17-year-old boys in the study showed clear signs 
of being very different and inferior in aptitudes, interests, and achievements, 
there was no evidence that any modifications had been made to adapt the 
curriculum to them. The teachers did not, in the first place, have any more 
than a vague “feeling” that some of their 17-year-old boys were “slow.” 
This situation resulted frequently in such boys being placed in shop and 
“general” courses which might very possibly have been the very worst cur- 
ricular prescription for them. 

A final commentary on this conclusion arises from the information 
gathered in interviews with students. At the time students were asked to 
fill out questionnaires on personal problems, they were also asked to indicate 
on the paper the name of the teacher who they thought knew them best. 
The assumption was that every student, unless he was new in the school, 
would have at least one teacher whom he could describe in this manner. At 
the time of the administration of the questionnaire, the investigators ac- 
cepted the dean’s explanation that certain students who said they could not 
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name a teacher who knew them well were trying to be “smart.” However, 
when, in the course of interviews, more than one third of the students said 
that there was no teacher in the school who knew them as well as did any 
of their closer friends, some adults in the community, or certain other persons 
suggested by the interviewer, and when about half of the students revealed 
that they thought one or two teachers knew them “fairly” well, that is, well 
enough to know their name and perhaps where the student lived and what 
his father did for a living, then the investigators concluded that the teachers 
in this school were not well enough acquainted with their students to have 
any real conception of their problems or to make the curriculum effective 
if it were well planned. 
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CHAPTER V 


OUTLINE OF METHODS OF STUDYING PUPILS FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF ESTABLISHING THE SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


Characteristics and needs of youth have been used only in a piecemeal 
fashion in establishing curriculums. They have been used in a more complete 
way in establishing guidance programs. In curriculum construction the more 
usual emphasis in direction has come from the needs of society. It is true 
that the basic or core program of the secondary school should come from 
these needs as society sees them, but the various elective areas in the curricu- 
lum and the methodology used in instruction in various subjects should be 
based mainly on the characteristics of youth themselves. We have two aspects 
to the school program—one set of needs (societal) governing the curriculum 
and another set of needs (characteristics and felt needs of youth) largely 
governing the guidance program. There is need for bringing these two types 
of needs to bear equally in the two activities of the school program. 

No attempt will be made here to give the methods used for societal 
needs, since these needs are fairly well known and are, in part, determined for 
a particular school system through the state education authority, The influ- 
ence of societal needs upon the educational program has already been dis- 
cussed. From this broad base, local school systems can study the character- 
istics and needs of youth in order to evolve the detail of content, methodology, 
and methods of guiding students. A complete outline of the study of the 
individual is necessary for this purpose. 

The approach in the study of the individual is based on the general 
principle that the more valid and significant the knowledge about the indi- 
vidual, the better. This means two things operationally. One is that many 
different areas of knowledge of the individual should be studied. The other 
is that the changes in characteristics over a period of time should be noted. 
Cross-sectional studies are very helpful for the curriculum, but for the guidance 
program the genetic approach is by far the better. 

The study of the significance and validity of the various characteristics 
and needs should precede their actual use in the school situation. For this 
purpose the following sources are recommended for over-all study of the use 
of the information recommended later in the section: 


Guidance Handbook for Secondary Schools, California Test Bureau, 
Hollywood, Calif., 1948. 


Handbook of Cumulative Records, Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Bulletin no. 5, Washington, D.C., 1945 


Havighurst, R. J., and Taba, H., Adolescent Character and Personality, 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1949. 


Remmers, H. H., and Gage, N. L., Educational Measurement and Evalua- 
tion, Harper and Bros., New York, 1943. 


Traxler, A. E., Techniques of Guidance, Harper and Bros., New York, 
1945. 
The study outline has its approaches classified as: (1) educational status, 
(2) intellectual status, (3) interests, (4) physical status and health, and (5) 
social and personality adjustment. Each of these will be discussed in turn. 
(62) 
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Educational status. Educational status in this classification refers to (1) 
chronological age, (2) grade placement, (3) subjects taken, (4) marks, and 
(5) results of achievement tests. All of these contribute to knowledge of the 
pupil’s progress through school and of his weak and strong spots. Chronological 
age, grade placement, subjects taken in secondary school, and school marks 
may be obtained from the records schools normally keep. The results of 
achievement tests are especially valuable in that their results are often more 
reliable and valid than teachers’ marks and in any case are supplementary evi- 
dence to such marks concerning progress. In the case of achievement bat- 
teries, there is the added value that achievement can be compared in dif- 
ferent subject areas. This is not possible when using teachers’ marks alone. 

An achievement test battery is recommended for grade 7 or 8. Those 
recommended are as follows: 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests: Advanced, for grades 7 and 8, World 
Book Co., New York. 


Progressive Achievement Tests: Intermediate Battery, for grades 7-9, 
California Test Bureau, Hollywood, Calif. 


Stanford Achievement Test: Advanced Battery, for grades 7-9, World 
Book Co., New York. 


Coordinated Scales of Attainment, a separate battery for grades 7 and 8, 
Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis. 


For those who intend to go to college an achievement battery is of aid 
also in the twelfth grade to help determine, from the achievement side, the 
student’s readiness for college. The tests recommended for this use are as 
follows: 


Iowa Tests of Educational Development, Science Research Associates, 
hicago. 


Jones-Harry High School Achievement Test, World Book Co., New York. 


Achievement measurement at other times during the secondary school 
period cannot be set down as a regular scheduled program because of the 
varied programs of activities taken by youth. However, if it is felt that the 
outcome of any activity area is not adequately rated by the teachers, then an 
attempt should be made to add achievement measures. Paper and pencil tests 
can be used in most areas, but achievement may also be measured in some 
areas by rating products made by students or other actual performance of 
students. By measuring achievement is meant the appraising of all types of 
outcomes, not simply of knowledge of facts and statements of principles.’ 


There are exceptions to the above general rule about the measurement 
of achievement. In case of special curriculum studies, for example in 
English usage or in reading achievement of pupils, certain accomplishments 
may be desired. Survey tests recommended in this field are: 

Cooperative English Test, for grades 7-12, Educational Testing Service, 

Princeton, N.J. 
Wilson Language Error Test, World Book Co., New York. 


Gates Reading Survey, for grades 3-10, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 


Traxler Silent Reading Test for Grades 7 to 10, Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, III. 


‘For special study of these possibilities, see The Measurement of Understanding, 
Forty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, pt. 1, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIll., 1946. 
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Another exception to the general rule might be made when special ser- 
vices, such as remedial reading programs, are to be set up. In such cases a 
more diagnostic testing program should be set up involving such tests as the 
following: 


Diagnostic Examination of Silent Reading Abilities, Senior Division, for 
grades 10-12, Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis. 

Diagnostic Reading Tests, for grades 7-12, Committee on Diagnostic 
Reading, Inc., New York. 

Books dealing with achievement testing are: 


Green, E. G., Measurement of Human Behavior, Odyssey Press, New York, 
1941. 


Greene, H. A.; Jorgensen, A. N.; and Gerberich, J. R., Measurement and 
Evaluation in the Secondary School, Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York, 1943, 


Ross, C. C., Measurement in Today’s Schools, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1948. 


Intellectual status. At the seventh grade level a measure of general mental 
ability is indicated. Among those recommended are: 


California Test of Mental Maturity, Intermediate series, for grades 7-10, 
California Test Bureau, Hollywood, Calif. 


Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, test for grades 7-8, Educational 
Test Bureau, Minneapolis. 


Pintner General Ability Tests: Verbal Series, Pintner Intermediate, for 

grades 5-8, World Book Co., New York. 

At the ninth grade level, and again at the eleventh grade level, a multiple 
aptitude, involving the measurement of such traits as verbal, spatial, me- 
chanical, quantitative, and perceptual speed, is indicated. At this level these 
traits are becoming of importance to the individual's own guidance and to 
the school program as a whole. Batteries available for measuring these 
traits are:? 


Chicago Tests of Primary Mental Abilities, Science Research Associates, 
Chicago. 


Differential Aptitude Tests, Psychological Corporation, New York. 


an seats Aptitude Survey, Sheridan Supply Co., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 


Multiple Aptitude Tests (Experimental Edition), California Test Bureau, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Interests. There are two types of interest measurement at the secondary 
level. The one type is to discover interests in vocations and the other type 
is to discover interests in various areas of activities without specific reference 
to a vocation. For the first type, the Kuder Preference Record—Vocational 
(Science Research Associates, Chicago) is recommended, and for the second, 
the Kuder Preference Record—Personal (same publisher) is recommended. 


Physical status and health. There is much about the individual’s physical 
status which may be of value to the counselor, and normative data is of value 
to the school program. Some of the most important information includes (1) 
weight, (2) height, (3) obvious physical defects including skin difficulties, (4) 
eyesight (Snellen Chart), and (5) hearing (audiometer testing). 

7A bulletin which y vy ft. theory and purposes behind the use of these tests is: 


Intellectual Abilities in the A Period, Federal Security Agency, Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin no. 6, Washington 25, D.C., 1948. 
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Social and personality adjustment. Measures of various aspects of the 
personality of the individual and his adjustment to his environment have a 
great number of approaches. These approaches differ in validity. A more 
subjective approach is often used in this field, and thus its results are less 
susceptible to the strict scientific accounting that can be done with measures 
of achievement and intelligence. Some evaluation of the personal and social 
adjustment of the individual is, however, a necessary part of the appraisal 
of the individual. If special services were available to study each youth 
intensively, a fair appraisal could be made of social and personal qualities 
and their impact upon the different aspects of their lives. Except for problem 
cases, however, such comprehensive and careful studies cannot be made. The 
recommendations here are made in the light of possibilities for work in situa- 
tions where such special services are not available. 

For purposes of presentation, we are classifying the measures in this area 
as (1) personality and adjustment, (2) measurement of social status, and (3) 
measurement of social distance. 


Personality and adjustment. Any of the first areas discussed above are 
measures which have to do with the personality and adjustment of the indi- 
vidual. In this section we are concerned with the more direct attempts at 
measuring these factors. There are many types of approaches to the measure- 
ment of personality, and they differ in validity. Much work is being done in 
this area, and eventually it will be possible to give better directions for study- 
ing the pupil’s personality and adjustment directly instead of merely to make 
recommendations for positive procedures. The various types of approach 
to the problem include inventories or questionnaires, rating devices, observa- 
tional methods, and direct measurement of traits. 

The inventories or questionnaires here referred to are those which the 
pupil himself answers. In a sense they are self-inventories wherein the youth 
records his opinion of himself in various areas, either as to traits or adjustment. 
These opinions, once they are set down, may be treated statistically as though 
they were objective measures, but since the opinions themselves are judg- 
ments, the results are probably more subjective than objective. Further, at 
the secondary level, a factor which should always be considered in the use of 
these questionnaires is that a youth hesitates to reveal his judgment about him- 
self in areas in which he normally would not want to carry on a discussion. A 
youth tends, under some circumstances, to falsify his answers. The directions 
which may be taken to get at truthful judgments are either to allay the fear 
of the youth through assuring him that the scores will not be used except for 
his own guidance, or, if the scores are to be used for group purposes, to give 
the questionnaires without having names signed. 

In general, then, the results of such questionnaires can be made to yield 
more valid information about what a youth thinks in proportion to the rapport 
established between youth and the questionnaire administration in regard to 
the use to be made of the results. In spite of these difficulties, this method 
is recommended for use. Among the questionnaires recommended are: 


Adjustment Inventory: (1) School; (2) Home, high school and college 
level, Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif. 

California Test of Personality, Intermediate series—grades 7-10; Secondary 
series—grades 9-14, California Test Bureau, Hollywood, Calif. 

Detroit Adjustment Inventory, for junior and senior high school pupils, 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, III. 
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Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory, for senior high school students, 
World Book Co., New York. 


Mental Health Analysis, Intermediate level and secondary level, California 
Test Bureau, Hollywood, Calif. 


Personality Inventory, for high school or college, Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, Calif. 


Scrammel-Gorbutt Personality Adjustment Scale, for junior and senior 
high school pupils, Bureau of Educational Measurements, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia. 


SRA Youth Inventory, for high school youth, Science Research Associates, 
Chicago. 


The questionnaires on social and home adjustment, like those administered 
in the program described in Chapter II, may also be used, either as a paper 
and pencil questionnaire, or as a part of a personal interview to help determine, 
at the same time, the social and home adjustment of the individual. These 
particular instruments are not available as yet for general use. 


It is difficult to use rating devices directly on pupils at the secondary 
school] level. Teachers can evaluate performance in activities with some 
degree of accuracy, but the personal qualities of pupils are harder to assess 
in the usual classroom situation. It is suggested that rating on personal quali- 
ties be used only on specific research projects where teachers are especially 
trained for the work. This negative recommendation regarding rating does 
not extend to situations where the rating may be the end product used, as 
may be the case in some of the observational methods. 


The observational method may be used on the secondary level to good 
advantage if time and effort can be put into the venture. There are two 
methods used. One method is to record observations of behavior which seem 
significant. These anecdotes are then summarized, the traits and maladjust- 
ments are drawn out, and possible ways of dealing with the problem are sug- 
gested. 


Under this method the measuring of the behavior is a derived function 
of a study of all the recorded material. It is important, in order to have 
material which can be interpreted, to gather data under some supervision or 
direction. Traxler presented six steps in the procedure for setting up a 
system of cumulative records: (1) enlisting cooperation, (2) deciding how 
much should be expected of observer, (3) preparing forms, (4) obtaining 
the original records, (5) central filing, and (6) summarizing. 


The other method is to observe and record directly on a rating or other 
scale without the use of a regular recording system like that discussed by 
Traxler. Here again, unless directions are explicit, the results are disappoint- 
ing. One method that can be tried where teachers or other adults have 
considerable time to observe youth is that of listing a series of behaviors to 
look for. Scores can then be established on certain traits‘ illustrated by the 
various behaviors. 


The direct testing of a personality trait or conduct has been attempted, 
the greatest amount of work in this field having been done in testing honesty. 


* These practices are described in: Traxler, A. E., The Nature and Use of Anec- 
dotal Records, Supplementary Bulletin D, Educational Records Bureau, New York, 1939. 

*One of the best illustrations is described in: Havighurst, R. J., and Taba, H., 
Adolescent Character and Personality, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1949, pp. 
208-211; another scale of this type which may be recommended is The Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale, Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis. 
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Remmers and Gage’s summary® represents the viewpoint of the present writers. 
They say: 


In general it has been found possible to design tests of this type 
which possess a satisfactory degree of reliability or self-consistency, On 
the other hand their validity has proved to be disappointingly small. 
In tests of actual conduct or behavior the major drawback is the high 
degree of specificity which they exhibit. Even so narrow an aspect of 
conduct as honesty in the classroom situation has been found to be highly 
specific, so that the correlation between measures of classroom honesty 
obtained by tests of copying and tests requiring the pupil to score his 
own paper honestly was quite low. When the tests of honesty differ to 
only a slightly greater degree, such as tests of cheating in relationship to 
tests of stealing or lying, the correlations practically disappear. 

Since the performance test for each trait, such as honesty, persistence, 
or aggressiveness did not give the same results when measured by tech- 
niques which, on their face value, apparently approached the same as- 
pects of personality from different directions, it seemed necessary to 
conclude that the existence of each general trait of personality was 
doubtful and that each type of behavior was a separate trait in itself, 
unrelated to other traits. Consequently the usefulness of such tests for 
the prediction and diagnosis of any aspect of adjustment sufficiently 
broad to be of practical value was almost negligible. 


Measurement of social status. A simple, fairly efficient, and independent 
measure of social status has been evolved.® This is the I.8.P.—Index of Status 
Characteristics, This index involves the ratings of parents or guardians of 
the pupils on (1) occupations, (2) source of income, (3) house type, and 
(4) dwelling area. 

Measurement of social distance. The measurement of social distance, 
or acceptance of youth by other youth, may be approached in two ways. This 
measurement may take place in several different ways. One way is to get 
pupils’ opinions of each other. One instrument for use is that described by 
Havighurst and Taba.? The simplest method is to ask a pupil to list the 
names of other pupils that he would like to associate with and those he would 
not care to associate with. Uniform or comparable scores for different groups 
may be obtained by the following formula: 


100 x (frequency of positive mention minus frequency of negative mention) 


Number in the group 


Another method is to observe and record the frequency of contacts be- 
tween the members of different groups. Again, this is difficult to do in the 
ordinary classroom situation. However, in groups carrying on extracurricular 
activities, it is possible to make these observations, From the number of inter- 
actions observed, a common index can be obtained by the formula suggested 
above in connection with the first method of studying social distance or 
approval. Methods of recording and interpreting such social contacts are 
described in a study by the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation.® 


®Remmers, H. H., and Gage, N. L., Educational Measurement and Evaluation, 
Harper and Bros., New York, 1943. 

® The description of the index and its limitations in applying it to varying geo- 
graphical and ethnic groups is found in: Warner, W. L.; Meeker, M.; and Eells, K., 
Social Class in America. Science Research A iates, Chi 1949. 


7™See Havighurst, R. J., and Taba, H., Adolescent Character and Personality, John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1949, pp. 217-219. 


® How to Construct a Sociogram, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1947. 
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Concluding Comments 


It is hoped that this study will serve in two ways. First, it should serve 
as a demonstration of what an individual school, a school system, or a state 
school system can do in analyzing the characteristics and needs of students with 
the view to fitting the school program to the individual. 

Second, the findings themselves, if accepted as fairly representative of 
high schools (and the writers believe they are), may be used immediately by 
schools as a starting point for their improvement. 

A word should be said regarding the implementation of a revised school 
program in consequence of facts discovered concerning youth. To carry 
out a new program requires the cooperation of parents, the board of educa- 
tion, and the community at large, as well as of the staff of the school itself. 
Some might feel that the framework of education set down by states is a 
handicap to instituting new practices. However, if the analysis of the Indiana 
program made in this bulletin is any guide, it may be said that a fairly satis- 
factory program may be developed within such a framework. This is true, 
in part, because the details of content of activities and the methodology of 
instruction can be changed in most states within the over-all state framework 
for education. In general, “extracurricular” activities are not closely regu- 
lated by law, and much of the new approach may be found in this general 
area of activities. 

It is believed that the framework for future studies which may be 
undertaken in other schools will be provided by studying pupils in school, 
as outlined in this section, and checking the findings by data of the same 
sort on pupils who have left school. These methods should be basic to 
educational training courses and in-service training programs in schools. 

The survival of a democratic society in this country depends upon a 
school system dedicated to the principles of the best social, personal, and 
intellectual development of individuals during the adolescent period. Sec- 
ondary education in this country is largely an inheritance of the mental 
discipline type of training prevalent in Europe even today. Psychology has 
disproved the soundness of this theory of education. It has been discovered 
that the development of a democratic, efficient individual depends upon a 
different type of training from that generally available in the past. This 
training involves two important aspects. One is that the individual must be 
made socially competent as well as intellectually so. The other aspect is 
that the content and methodology of education must be brought into time 
not only with present-day knowledge but also with pupil characteristics and 
felt needs and with societal needs. The emphasis on “life adjustment edu- 
cation” is a good one. It means adjustment to life now, while the student 
is in high school, as well as preparation for life in an adult society, It is 
believed that there is a type of training which will accomplish both purposes. 

Although a great amount of knowledge can be obtained about the growth 
and development of the individual by the methods used in this study—suf- 
ficient, in fact, to direct a better school program—much more work regarding 
the validity, reliability, and interrelationships of the various facts about youth 
are needed. 


Bulletins in the Field of Education, 
Indiana University 


The Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, was first 
published in 1924 and has appeared regularly since that time. Research 
studies of interest to educators, proceedings of conferences held, and bibliog- 
raphies of educational materials have Se the principal fields touched 
upon in these bulletins. A complete list of the bulletins may be obtained 
from the School of Education upon request. The studies included in the 
present volume and in the two volumes immediately preceding it in date 
are listed below. Unless otherwise noted, these may be obtained for 50 cents 
each from the Indiana University Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Spelling Profictency in Township Schools in Indiana. By William H. 
Fox. Vol. XXIII, No. 1, 1947. 32 p. 

The Language and Mental Development of Children. By Ruth G. 
Strickland. Vol. XXIII, No. 2, 1947. 31 p. 

Testing Services Offered by the Division of Research and Field Services. 
By William H. Fox. Vol. XXIII, No. 3, 1947. 31 p. 

Suggested Procedures for Securing Economical and Efficient Pupil Trans- 
portation. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXIII, No. 4, 1947. 22 p. 

Planning School Buildings for Tomorrow’s Educational Program: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXIII, No. 5, 1947. : 

Studies in Secondary Education. By Earl G. F. Franzén, Elvin S. Eyster, 
Nicholas ‘. Fattu, A. Pryce Noe, and Frank L. Templeton. Vol. XXIII, No. 
6, 1947. 49 p. 

The Effect of English Deficiency U Adjustment in Col- 
lege. By Robert H. Shaffer. Vol. XXI a 35 p. 

Planning for School Surveys. By Jr. Vol. XXIV, 
No. 2, 1948. 36 p. 

An Analysis of Various Factors Associated with the Selection of Teaching 
ry or By Robert W. Richey and William H. Fox. Vol. XXIV, No 

1948 P. 

Some Variations Among the High Schools Represented at Indiana Uni- 

won By Nicholas A. Fattu. Vol. XXIV, No. 4, 1 25 
ndiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: " Proceedings. 
Vol. XXIV, No. 5, 1948. 72 p. $1. 

School Library Personnel and Standards in Indiana. By Margaret I. 
Rufsvold. Vol. XXIV, No. 6, 1948. 38 p 

Regard Te To Persistent Elementary School Prob- 


Public School in By Phyllis Plichta. Vol. XXV, 
No. 2, 1949. 38p. 75c. 

Scores on the Interpretation of Data Test: Their Relationship to Measures 
of Achievement, Personality, and Interest. By Nicholas A. Fattu and William 
H. Fox. Vol. XXV, No. 3, 1949. 55 p. 75c. 

Music in the Elementary Schools in Indiana. By Thurber H. Madison, 
Dorothy G. Kelley, and William H. Fox. Vol. XXV, No. 4, 1949. 64 p. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Proceed- 
ings. Vol. XXV, No. 5, 1949. 72 p. 

A Study of a Secondary School ty =~ in Light of Characteristics 
and Needs of Youth. By Wilson H. Ivins, William H. Fox, and David Segel. 
Vol. XXV, No. 6, 1949. 69 p. 
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